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Uncle Sam’s Thirty Acres 


OUR Uncle Sam has a 360-acre farm. He uses So he tried to get his relatives on this side of the 

300 aeres of this to raise food to take care of — river to eat up what Mr. Europe didn’t want any 
himself and his family and to trade to his relatives, more. But the more hogs and cotton and wheat 
the shoemaker, the weaver and the blacksmith, for Uncle Sam pushed on his relatives, the shoemaker, 
things he can’t raise on the farm. In the old days, the weaver and the blacksmith, the less they seemed 
he used the other sixty acres to produce farm goods — willing to give him in return. 


that he hauled across the river to good customer After Uncle Sam had found that trying to sell 
Mr. Europe. the product of that extra thirty-acre field to the 

Mr. Europe was a good customer partly because home folks didn't do him any good, he began to do 
Uncle Sam owed him money. When interest date some real figuring. And after getting ready in 
eame around. Uncle Sam woul load up some hogs 19338, he started in 1934 to put that thirty acres 
or wheat, haul the stuff across the river, and get “own to sweet clover and soybeans, with the idea of 


credit for it on the back of the note. Sometimes Plowing them under and building up the fertility 
there was something left over after the interest Of the field. Drouth came along in 1934, and Unele 
was paid, and Unele Sam brought back some new 5am turned his cattle in on the sweet clover, cut 
tools or some tovs for the children. the soybeans for hay, and used the thirty aeres as 
: ae ; a drouth reserve. And, in 1935, he used the thirty 
: This worked fairly well until there was a row acres again to raise more hay and feed grain, so he 
in Mr. Europe's family, and, while it lasted and could fill up his bins and hay-mows and feel com- 
the Europe family was too busy fighting to tend  fortable about his feed supply in the future. 
to business, Unele Sam sold a lot of things across 
the river. When it was over, Uncle Sam didn’t owe 
Mr. Europe a nickel; instead, Mr. Europe owed 
him something. That seemed fine at first, but Unele 
Sam found there was a catch in it. 


But what should he do with this thirty acres next 
year? He still can’t sell its products to Mr. Europe 
or the home folks. He’s got his mows and bins full. 
If he farms that field the old way, he'll just put 
in his time and use up his soil fertility and have 

For Unele Sam continued to use that sixty-aere nothing to show for it. Maybe it would be better 
field to raise things for Mr. Europe, just as before to go back to the original plan of 1934 and put the 
the family row. But when he hauled them across thirty acres in soil building and erosion prevent- 
the river, he found Mr. Europe didn’t know how __ ing crops. 
to pay for them. One way would have been for 
Unele Sam to bring his wagon back full of the 
things made in Mr. Europe’s faetory, but the toll- 
bridge over the river worked in a queer way. It 


This is Unele Sam’s farming problem for 1936: 
What should he do with the thirty-aere field that 
used to raise stuff for Mr. Europe, and that Mr. 











» ~ > , ’ ? . ae ? >9 - 
would let Uncle Sam haul goods out, but wouldn’t Baraye aa ee her enn shay 
let him haul much back in. The toll-bridge belonged 
to Unele Sam and his folks, but somehow they never 
got around to changing the rules so Uncle Sam Editor’s Note: If vou multiply Unele Sam’s 


could bring back a loaded wagon. farm of 360 aeres by 1,000,000, you have 360,000,- 
000 acres, or the average crop acreage of the United 


What finally happened was that Uncle Sam 
: PI ‘ . og States. The product of 60,000,000 acres used to be 


found econ so the mgnets of only half ot Sto Europe: Aoxt 30.0000 eres x stil 
. sisi cecs , ‘nce af the used that way. ie problem is handling the other 
tics Phage ee agli foe ces TH pOse Ot tiny 30,000,000 acres so as not to depress farm income 
to sell them to Mr. Europe also, and took Mr. by producing a surplus the market won t pay for. 
Europe's I. O. U. in exchange. Tables showing acreage used for exports in recent 
» years, and consumption of farm products by the 
That seemed to work for a while, but after a few population of the United States, will be found on 
years it became clear that Mr. Europe couldn't pay the next page for those who want the figures be- 
those notes, and Unele Sam began to figure there hind the story. 
wasn’t any sense in hauling the fertility of his 
fields and the sweat of his boys over across the 
river and getting nothing out of it. 
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Why harvest expense 
is cut 
with 

this oil- 


oily essence to highly refined oil. It 
cuts down costly motor wear. 

Germ Processed Oil gives you more 
hours per fill, too. Farmers who use 
it say they get a third to a half 
more hours every fill! It costs less 
per hour of work than other oils 
—regardless of price. 

Harvest with Conoco Germ Pro- 
cessed Motor Oil, the oil with the 
“Hidden Quart”? that never drains 
away. It saves you money! 

















You can make a double saving on 
harvesting expenses if you use Conoco 
Germ Processed Motor Oil. It saves 
you money on repairs and parts for 
your tractor. It saves you oil. 

Moving parts grind together when 
the oil film ruptures. You’ll get the 
least wear using the oil that has the 
highest film strength and maintains 
it under extreme heat. 

Plain mineral oils have little film 
strength and oils over-refined by new 
cleansing methods have even less. As 
motor heat rises, these oils rapidly 
lose film strength. 

Conoco Germ Processed Motor Oil 
has 2 to 4 times greater film 
strength than any plain mineral oil 
and maintains higher film strength at 
extreme heats! (See the chart.) It is 
the first alloyed oil—alloyed, much 
as metals are, by adding concentrated 


Ask your Conoco Agent or 
Dealer for wholesale prices 


Besides regular full and half drums, 
you can buy Conoco Germ Processed 
Oil in cases of 1 and 5-quart cans— 
handy and dust-proof. Also in 5-gal- 
lon pour-pails, which can later be used 
as fuel containers, water and swill 
buckets. 


Tests compare film strength of 
Germ Processed and other oils 
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Conoco Germ Processed Oil 
Plain Mineral Oils 
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This chart shows the results of Timken 
machine tests of Conoco Germ Processed 
Motor Oil against high-quality plain 
mineral oils. 


Note that as heat increases, the plain 
mineral oils continue to lose film strength, 


but that above 225° (Minimum Summer 


200° 250° 300° crankcase temperature) Germ Processed 
TOR TEMPERAT € Oil's film strength is not affected by heat. 
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THINGS YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Booklets put out by manufacturers in their special fields make a won- 
derful supplement to the experiment station bulletins on subjects in which 
farmers are interested. From the list below, check any booklets you may 
desire and they will be sent to you free of charge. Sign your name and 
address plainly and mail to Free Booklet Department, Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


( First Aid to Baby Chicks 0) Better Way to Worm Poultry 
[] Worm Control (0 Farm Sanitation 
00 Turkey Health News (0 Calf Feeding 
{1 How and When to Vaccinate 0) The Secret of Bigger Cream Checks 
(1) The Truth About Lye (J Fertilizing of Better Crops 
(0 Free Farm Electricity From Wind [] Farm Power Economy 
(] How to Take Care of Your Pipe (J Tractor Tires 
(0 Power on Tiptoe 0) Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings 
0) Motor Trip Plans (state when and (J Modern Poultry Houses 
where you will drive) [] Low Cost Fireproof Homes 
(1 How to Treat Coughs Due to Colds (0 Concrete Stave Silos 
and Bronchitis in Chicks and [] Complete Poultry Guide 
Chickens ; 
a 5 (1) Farming the 48 States 
O oa Bagg ert as on [] Free Game 
aaa Sia nace ] Bargains in New York Fashions 
ia ie Vaccination Simplified 
2 Silos and Silage Furnaces and Air Conditioning Sys- 
(] Kill Poultry Lice and Mites at One- tems for the Farm Home 
Half the Usual Cost C Silo Fillers and Hay Cutters 


[ 
0 
0 





Once Too Often 


Inasmuch as Harry Lynn and 
Thomas Scheeley, on a previous oc- 
casion, had been successful in get- 
ting away with poultry which they 
had stolen from the farm of Henry 
G. Borchers, they decided to try it 
again. It turned out, however, that 
their luck was not so good on the 
second visit, and, as a result, they 
now have an opportunity to reflect 
on the error of their ways for the 
next five years in the penitentiary at 
Fort Madison. 

Altho Henry Borchers was away 
from home on the night that the 
thieves decided to make their second 
attempt, Ed Borchers was on hand, 
and was very much on the job. When 
he noticed that a strange car was 
driving back and forth in front of 
the Borchers home, and with the 
previous loss of poultry in mind, he 
decided to investigate. He got in 
his own car and started in pursuit 
of the stranger. 

After chasing it for about five 
miles he was able to get the license 
number. 

The Borchers home is near Akron, 
in Plymouth county, lowa, so Ed 
drove over to Le Mars and reported 
his experience to the sheriff. With 
knowledge of the license number, the 
skeriff soon had the name and ad- 
dress of the owner of the car, and 
proceeded to search the premises 
where he lived. Thirty-two chickens 
were found and identified as belong- 
ing to the Borchers. 

Later on, the car the thieves had 
used was found parked on a street 
in Sioux City. After waiting for 
some time for the owners of the car 
to show up, the sheriff's patience 
rewarded and he was able to 
arrest Lynn and Scheeley as they 
were about to enter the car being 
watched. 

The captured pair admitted their 
guilt when brought before the judge, 
and also confessed that they. were 
responsible for the previous thievery 
from the Borchers place. 

As customary, Service Bureau re- 
ward checks have been mailed to Ed 
and Henry Borchers. 


was 


School Robbery Solved 


Altho it required considerable time 
to capture the thieves who stole a 
quantity of equipment from Tait 
School No. 47, which is located near 
Rockford, [1l., the guilty parties have 
finally been brought to justice. The 
identification of a drop-leaf table 
located in the home of Robert Down- 
ing, in Rockford, led to the solution 
of the problem. 

Downing, who had been recently 
married, confessed that he and his 
brother-in-law, Elmer’ Broge, had 
conceived the idea of furnishing 
their homes in part with a collection 
of spoons, cups, stove, table and oth- 
er miscellaneous equipment taken 
from the schoolhouse. 

Some time after the robbery had 
occurred, E. S. Vogen, clerk of the 
Tait school district, was discussing 
the case in the office of the state's 
attorney. and during the course of 
the conversation mentioned his sus- 
picion of Downing, who, at the time 
of the robbery, had lived in the 
neighborhood of the school, altho 
he had since moved away. An ex 
amination of the files in the attor- 
ney’s office disclosed the fact that 
Downing was at that time out on 
parole on an automobile theft charg: 
A call by a deputy sheriff, accom- 
panied by Mr. Vogen, at the home 
of Downing, then led to the identifi- 
cation of some of the school prop- 
erty there. 

Confession of the crime resulted ir 
a revocation of Downing’s parole and 
he has been sent back to complet: 
his previous sentence. Broge was 
given a sentence of from one to ten 
years in the pententiary. Mary Broge, 
wife of Elmer Broge, and Harold 
McCarten were also involved in the 
robbery and given sentences, but 
were paroled. 

Mr. Vogen, who gave the primary 
information leading to the arrest of 
the guilty parties, is entitled to a 
share in the usual Service Bureau 
reward payment, altho he informs us 
that the money he receives will be 
donated by him to the parent-teach- 
ers association of the district, which 
suffered the loss. 





ACREAGE USED FOR EXPORTS 


The table below shows the acreage devoted by American farmers to 
producing crops for export since 1925. 
pleted, the prospect is for exports below 1933-34. 


While 1934-35 figures are not com- 








Exports, Year Beginning July 1 





000 bales 


Cotton 
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Tobacco, 
Beef 
Mil. lbs. 




















anted to Buy 


A lot of folks want to buy what you have to sell. It is only a 
matter of telling them about it. Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead classified ads bring BIG results at a LOW cost. More than 
260,000 subscribers every issue. Read by over 92 per cent of all 
the farm families in Iowa. 
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about the same 


All potatees ... 


Milk and cream . 
Manufactured dai 
Fresh fruits 
Dried fruits . 
Vegetables .... . 
Lean meats and 


Eggs 


Beverages, spices 
Total food 

ee 

Cotton 

Tobacco . 

Flaxseed 


Cc 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


The table below shows average per capita consumption of principal 
agricultural products in the United States from 
is consumed in good times and bad, but 
slightly more food being consumed in depression years and at depression 
prices than in 1920-24. 


amount 








ommodity or Group 


1920 to 1933. Note that 


7 1920-24) 1925-29) 1930-33 


| pounds} pounds} pounds 





Cereal products .... 


Sugar and syrup . 


ry products . 


fish 
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Fats (except butter) 
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WALLACE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


Published every other Saturday, at 
1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
Copyright, 1935, by the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. Alli persons are warned 
against reproducing any part of the con- 
tents of this oe without giving credit 
oy adding: rom Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 
Subscription price, postpaid, $1.00 for 
two years, bi-weekly. Canadian subscrip- 
tion, $4.50; other foreign countries, 
$2.50 for two years. 
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andling the Spring Pig Cro 


The Proper Use of Good Pasture Helps to Save Feed 


OES it pay to feed a protein supple- 
D ment to spring pigs on good pasture? 

This is a question often raised by hog 
growers. In the last few years, because of 
the relative cheapness of corn or other feed 
grain as compared with protein supplements, 
this has been a timely question. Farmers 
have been reluctant to sell corn to purchase 
seemingly high priced supplemental feeds. 
The addition to the ration might speed up 
gains and reduce the feed for gain ratio, yet 
the return for the feed consumed sometimes 
did not seem sufficient to make it an econom- 
ical practice. 

Several of the corn belt experiment sta- 
tions have gathered information on this prob- 
lem by experimental pasture feeding trials. 
It has been known for some time that good 
pasture crops reduced the need for protein 
supplements. Forage crops are real supple- 
ment savers in the swine ration. The usual 
estimate is that the protein supplement re- 
quirement is reduced by one-half when the 
feeding is done on good pasture. 

In feeding trials at the lowa experiment 
station, a saving of thirty-three pounds of 
tankage and fifteen pounds of corn for each 
hundred pounds of gain was made by feeding 
on good alfalfa pasture. The pasture pigs 
consumed more feed daily and made a more 
rapid gain:than a comparable group fed in 
the dry lot. The alfalfa reduced the supple- 
ment consumed daily and the amount eaten 
for the gains made. 


Less Supplement Necessary 


Rape pasture also demonstrated feed sav- 
ing properties. Pigs on this sort of pasture 
required, for each hundred pounds of gain, 
twenty-three pounds less tankage and forty- 
eight pounds less corn. The actual difference 
in feed for gain on pasture and in dry lot is 
less with a good ration than with a poor ra- 
tion, yet it has been clearly shown that good 
pasture materially saves on supplemental 
feeds. A pig fed from weaning time to two 
hundred pounds will need about sixty pounds 
of supplement such as tankage in dry lot and 
but thirty pounds on pasture. 

There is less difference between protein 
supplements on pasture than in dry lot. Su- 
perior supplemental mixtures, such as the Big 
Ten or Trinity, have the ad- 








WHAT MARKET? 


The kind of ration you feed to your 
spring pigs depends in a large part on 
what market you are heading them for. 
If you want to push them along fast, the 
best combination includes corn, minerals 
and protein supplements on good pas- 
ture. 


If you want slower growth for a later 
market, and economy of feed for the sum- 
mer, good pasture is your best bet, with 
minerals, smaller amounts of corn and 
greatly reduced quantities of protein sup- 
plement. 


This article gives a summary of ex- 
periment station results that will help 
to guide feeders. Note particularly how 
rape pasture can be used to cut down 
feeding costs. 








by-product will effect a saving of two and 
one-fourth pounds of corn. Many factors, 
such as the size and previous treatment of the 
pigs and minerals allowed. cause the actual 
saving of grain made by the feeding of sup- 
plements to vary. 

The efficacy of a mineral mixture addition 
to corn on rape pasture is shown by an lowa 
feeding trial. Pigs receiving shelled corn and 
salt, self-fed separately, gained 1.19 pounds 
daily and required 375 pounds of feed to 
make a hundred pounds of gain. 

Another group, to which a mineral mixture 
was self-fed instead of salt, made a daily gain 
of 1.24 pounds, and used thirty pounds less 
feed for a hundred pounds of gain. The min- 
eral mixture used consisted of twenty pounds 
of salt, forty pounds of ground limestone, 
37.95 pounds of special bone meal, two pounds 
of iron oxide, three-tenths of a pound of eop- 
per sulphate and two-tenths of a pound of 
potassium iodide. 

While a mineral mixture addition is most 
effective in dry lot feeding, a ration sueh as 
corn alone may be greatly improved by self- 
feeding a good mineral mixture on pasture. 


If pasture reduces the protein supplement 
consumed, and inereases the value of a lower 
ranking supplement, wouldn’t a corn and 
mineral ration give economical results with 
luxuriant green pasturage ? 

In the past three summers, C. C. Culbert- 
son, of the lowa experiment station, animal 
husbandry section, has eonducted trials on 
the omission of the protein supplement for 
growing and fattening spring pigs. For two 
years, rape pasture was used, and for the oth- 
er two vears alfalfa was the forage. The pigs 
were started at an average weight of sixty-two 
pounds and were fed to 225 pounds. It must 
be remembered that up to the start of the 
experiments, the rations were ample and ade- 
quate. 

The average daily gain for the three years 
was 1.30 pounds per pig daily in the eorn- 
minerals-pasture group and 1.44 pounds in 
the group with the tankage addition. The 
speeded-up gains saved thirteen days in feed- 
ing to marketable weight. The pigs which 
had the supplement ate slightly more feed 
per day, but, on the other hand, their pasture 
consumption was lower. 

There was no signifieant difference in the 
feed required for a unit of gain. The feed eost 
for a hundred pounds of gain was $2.95 for 
the non-supplemented pigs and 20 cents more 
for the pigs getting tankage. This was on the 
basis of corn at 46 cents per bushel, pasture 
at $12 per acre, and tankage at $36.66 a ton. 


Beat the Fall Price Break 


Actually, the self-feeding of the protein 
supplement accomplished but one thing; that 
is, it had the pigs ready for market thirteen 
days sooner, with a slight inerease in cost. In 
some years, thirteen days earlier on the mar- 
ket may more than overbalance the 20 cents 
per hundred additional cost. Early farrowed 
pigs may pay well for a supplemental addi- 
tion if they beat the fall price break. 

Some years ago, six-year trials at the Pur- 
due experiment station indicated that the 
addition of tankage to corn on pasture was 
an ecomonieal procedure. The supplement 
increased the gain approximately 25 per cent 
and shortened the feeding period twenty days, 
and also saved a small amount of feed. The 
feed saving was enough to make the cheaper 

gain in the supplement lot; 





vantage in dry lot feeding, 
but the supplementing effect 
of luxuriant, leguminous 
pasture erases their differ- 
ence over such feeds as tank- 
age. Some of the supple- 
ments, such as linseed oil 
meal, which rank low in the 
dry lot, show up quite well 
on pasture. Differences be- 
tween various kinds of tank- 
ages in nutritive value for 
swine are largely eliminated 
when aecess to suitable pas- 
ture is available. 

Corn alone and corn plus 
tankage comparisons in the 
dry lot have shown that one 
pound of tankage effects a 
saving of four pounds of 
corn. The saving is not as 
great on pasture. Similar 
comparisons indicate that a * 
pound of the packing house 








Pigs on rape pasture make fast and economical gains, 





however, this might have 
been offset by the use of a 
mineral mixture. 

The supplement pigs were 
ready for market about Sep- 
tember 21. and the pigs on 
the unsupplemented ration 
were finished October 15. 
The feeding period started 
about July 1. For the six 
years, the market was $1.17 
higher for the earlier pigs. 
The question of feeding a 
supplement on pasture re- 
solves itself into whether or 
not a higher market can be 
reached when the pigs are 
finished. 

It may be economical at 
times to discontinue feeding 
the supplement until the 
pigs have reached a given 
weight. At the Illinois ta- 
tion (Continued on pas. 11) 








EDITORIALS 


4—400* 
Population ARMERS used _ to 
console themselves 
Increase with the thought that 
Won’t Help the population of the 
United States was in- 


creasing and that there was bound to be a 
stronger domestic market for farm products 
as the years went on. That hope has been 
destroyed by studies of population trends in 
the last few years. O. E. Baker, an expert in 
this field, predicts a maximum population 
five million greater than today in ten years, 
and after that a gradual shrinkage. Other 
specialists differ in details, but most agree 
that our population is likely to remain steady 
or to decline from 1950 on. 

But if the population is not to increase, is 
there any chance that more food will be eaten 
anyway? Is the consumption of food per 
capita likely to increase? Aggregate food con- 
sumption per person has not increased for a 
third of a century. Indeed, in the years just 
before the depression, per capita consumption 
went down slightly, presumably because fewer 
people were working at hard jobs that de- 
manded three square meals a day. During 
the depression, consumption per capita made 
but little change, thanks to heavy farm pro- 
duction and low prices. 

When we think of the millions of unem- 
ployed who have been on short rations, it 
seems queer that there has been no decrease 
in per capita consumption. The explanation 
may be that folks with incomes been 
eating more, with food at bargain prices. But 
the average has remained about the same 

On the peor of past history, 
per capita ‘food would not in- 
erease unl e hav marked inerease in 
great enough so 


have 


looks as 1f 
pt 101 } ot 
verage income, au increase 
it foiks generally would have more buying 
ver than in the 1921-29 period. Of course, 
i! this happened, the total consumption in 
tons might not change a great deal, but it is 
probable that there would be an inerease in 
consumption of dairy products, fruits, fresh 
vegetables and some meats, and a decrease in 
consumption of some staple foods. 

The point for farmers to remember is that 
just sitting back and waiting for the popula- 
tion to increase won't take care of the prob- 
lem of surplus production. The population 
isn’t going to inerease that much. If more 
food is consumed in the United States, it will 
be beeause of a big average in- 
comes, and not because of an inerease in pop- 
ulation. Sueh an increase in food consump- 
tion, moreover, would help dairymen more 
than wheat and pork producers. For many 
groups of farmers, therefore, the problem of 
surplus control would still remain, even tho 
consumer income increased greatly. 

We'll have to keep on using our heads on 
this problem of adjustment. If we wait for 
a lucky break, it looks like a long wait. 


inerease in 


AST 

ment 
vided for 
acreage out of 
tion, and 
for getting pasture started and for soil build- 
Drouth made 


No Idle adjust- 
Acres This 


Season 


vear, 
contracts 
taking a big 


pro- 


produe- 
using it only 
ing or erosion preventing crops. 
throw this 
and much of the contracted acreage was actu- 


it advisable to reserve into use, 
ally used to grow roughage for livestock. 
there will be no idle acres. Aeres 
shifted from major crops will be used for feed 
erops of different kinds. The total acreage 
that farmers intend to plant this year, exelu- 
sive of cotton, is around 285,000,000 aeres. 
Last year, the drouth reduced the total of 
harvested acres to 244,000,000. In 1933, 277,- 
000,000 acres were harvested. Total acres in 
crops of some kind this year, therefore, may 
exceed the 1933 record. 


This year, 


. 

This doesn’t mean that there will be the 
same acreage of corn, wheat, cotton and to- 
baeeo as in 1933. Around 30,000,000 acres are 
being shifted from staples that depend on 
the export market to feed and pasture crops 
which will make up the damage caused by 
last year’s drouth. 

As we have pointed out before, this year 
we are producing—not for the European mar- 
ket—but for the market caused by a drouth 
year. Next year, it seems probable that land 
taken out of production of the major crops 
will have to be shifted to pasture and hay 
rather than to heavier yielding feed crops. 








Money Talks! 


The table below shows the cash farm 
income for Iowa for the first four months 
of each of the years 1933, 1934 and 1935. 
While Iowa farm income, in buying pow- 
er, is up to 1930 standards if allowance is 
made for reduction in overhead expense 
and cost of goods purchased, it is not yet 
up to pre-depression standards. The prob- 
lem for Iowa farmers is to keep up the 
present rate of increase, and to prevent 
any backsliding. The figures below are 
in thousands; for instance, the April, 1935, 
income is $43,611,000: 


1933 1934 1935 

January ........... - 698 $28,609 $43,002 
February ........... 167 27,365 36,042 
March... 16119 25,392 38.305 
April ........ 18,851 24,9460 43,611 
Figures for other corn beit states in 


most cases show a similar upward trend. 
Further gains or maintenance of present 
income depend on continuance of the ad- 
justment program, an imcrease in pay- 
rolls in the cities, and an increase in for- 
eign trade. 








Can We ITH predictions in- 
creasing that a new 


Stay Out war is likely to break out 
Of War? in Europe or Asia, or 
both, within the next few 
years, farmers are bound to take a profound 
interest in methods suggested for keeping the 
United States out of any war, if and 
when it comes. Present bills in congress, whieh 
recommend a normal tax of 6 per cent on all 
personal incomes under $10,000, sur-taxes of 
94 per cent on all incomes over $10,000, and 
limiting corporation profits to 3 per cent in 
war time, would presumably help to discour- 
age the warlike ardor of those who enjoy wars 
because they provide chances for profits. 
Other measures deal with the problem of 
keeping the United States neutral. 
gested that embargoes be placed on shipments 
of munitions and on loans to all belligerents, 
and that no passports be issued to Americans 
who want to travel in war zones. 
gestions involve an embargo on shipments of 
war zone. 
If belligerent nations want our goods, let them 
and get them. 
The diffieulty of making these measures do 
l by the 
In the history of 


such 


It is sug- 


Other sug- 


voods in American vessels in the 


come 


the work is illustrate: 
of the United States. this 
there have been two world wars. In 
neither case did the United States want in; 
yet in both cases it was dragged in eventually, 
with very unhappy results. 

The War of 1812 was a by-product of the 
Napoleonic wars. Amerieans tried to take 
advantage of the war prices for goods in Eng- 
land and on the European continent. The 
British interfered with shipments to the con- 
tinent ; the French interfered, when they were 
able, with shipments to England. 


past experience 


nation, 


Jefferson tried the heroic method of put- 
ting an embargo on all shipments. This not 
only eliminated war profits but ruined ship- 
ping communities. From the national stand- 
point, the embargo may have been good busi- 
ness, but local pressure was too strong to 
resist. Finally, in Madison’s administration, 
particularly flagrant attacks on our commerce 
by Great Britain drew us into war. 

In the late World war, the allied powers— 
principally Great Britain — interfered wit} 
American commerce; so did Germany, thru 
submarine warfare. Yet war profits were 
great enough so that producers of all kinds 
of goods put up with these annoyances and 
finally joined with their best customer, the 
allies, in a war against the central powers. 

Looking back now, it is clear enough that 
the United States would have been better off 
if it had foregone war profits on munitions, 
loans, cotton, wheat and pork, and stayed 
out of trouble. But at the time, the prospect 
of profits called too loudly. 

The same thing may happen in another war. 
We need not pin the responsibility on muni- 
tions makers. It lies closer home. If war mar- 
kets for cotton, lard and wheat were to spring 
up in Europe, how many farmers would be 
insisting that the government protect Ameri- 
can ships in carrying such goods to belliger- 
ents? Too many! This, even tho a war-time 
trade of that kind would inevitably get us 
into trouble as s it has done before. 


7] ict is tha iers, and other eitizens 
f the United States, are bound to lose if 
another war breaks out abroad. They may 


tune profits in war trading and 
lose greater sums later as the cost of the war. 
They may lose the short-time profits of war 
trading by a strict neutrality and save the 
greater sums involved in participation in war. 
But either way, a foreign war will cost 
money. And it is a question whether we 
would be wise enough to limit exports, forego 
war profits, stay out of trouble, and avoid the 
huge losses that would come to us if we were 
dragged into actual fighting. If past history 
is any guide, we are more likely to grab for 
the bait of war profits and forget that the 
trading profits of the Napoleonie wars and 
of the World war were only a drop in the 
bueket as compared to the money costs of the 
War of 1812 and of our World war of 1917-18. 


ro} ol 


LOODS and dust 

storms are halves o! 
the same picture. Bot! 
are, to a large extent, t! 
product of poor land 
management. Heavy rains will be soaked up 
without trouble by land well carpeted with 
grass and trees. Dry weather is less deadl) 
to land with a good forest and grass cover 
and with plenty of impounded water in lakes 
and ponds. 

A graphie picture of 
land which destroys its grass and 
given in a report book of travels 
published in 1850. It states: 


Floods and 
Dust Storms 
Are Allies 


what happens to 
woods ls 
in China, 


Toward the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Chinese began to penetrate 
into this district. At that period, the 
whole landscape was one of rude gran- 
deur: the mountains were covered wit! 
fine forests, and the Mongol tents whit 
ened the valleys, amid rich pasturages 
For a very moderate sum, the Chinese 
obtained permission to cultivate the des- 
ert, and, as cultivation advanced, the 
Mongols were obliged to retreat, conduct- 
ine their flocks and herds elsewhere. 

From that time forth, the aspect of the 
country became entirely ¢ hanged. All the 
trees were grubbed up, the forests di- 
appeared from the hills, the prairies were 
cleared by means of fire, and the new eul- 
tivators set busily to work in exhausting 
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the fecundity of the soil. Almost the en- 
tire region is now in the hands of the 
Chinese, and it is probably to their system 
of devastation that we must attribute the 
extreme irregularity of the seasons which 
now desolate this unhappy land. Drouths 
are of almost annual occurrence; the 
spring winds setting in dry up the soil; 
the heavens assume a sinister aspect, and 
the unfortunate population awaits, in ut- 
ter terror, the manifestation of some ter- 
rible calamity; the winds by degrees 
redouble their violence, and sometimes 
continue to blow far into the summer. 
Then the dust rises in clouds, the atmos- 
phere becomes thick and dark, and often, 
at midday, you are environed with the 
terrors of night, or, rather, with an in- 
tense and almost palpable blackness, a 


thousand times more fearful than the 
most somber night. Next, after these 


hurricanes, come the rains; but so come 
that, instead of being objects of desire, 
they are objects of dread, for it pours 
down in furious, raging torrents. Some- 
times, the heavens, suddenly opening, 
pour forth, as it were, in an immense ¢as- 
ease, all the water with which they are 
charged in that quarter, and immediately 
the fields and their crops disappear under 
a sea of mud, whose enormous waves 
follow the course of the valleys and carry 
everything before them. The torrent 
rushes on, and in a few hours the earth 
reappears; but the crops are gone, and, 
worse even than that, the arable soil has 

gone with them. Nothing remains but a 

ramification of deep ruts, filled with 

gravel, and thenceforth incapable of be- 
ing plowed. 

This is an old story in many lands of the 
world, now desert and once fertile. We need 
to remember that experiments in the midwest 
show that it takes only fifteen years of corn 
cultivation, where there is an eight per cent 
slope, to wash away all the top soil on certain 
types of farm land. The corn belt, fertile tho 
it is yet, has work to do if it wants to hold 
its soils. 


T is an old custom of 

this paper, whenever 
prices start up and _ it 
begins to look a little 
easier for the farmer, to 
put out the reminder: ‘‘This is a good time 
to get out of debt.’’ Were glad to have the 
opportunity to do it again. Nobody can get 
out of debt on $2 hogs, but there is a chance 
with present prices. 

If farmers succeed, as we hope, in getting 
a fair national income for agriculture, in ad- 
justing production to an inereasing urban 
demand, and in restoring some part of our 
foreign trade, there will still be those of us 
who get along well on the farm and those who 
get along poorly. The suceess of a farmer in 
providing a good living and security for him- 
self and his family will still depend, in large 
part, on the skill and prudence with which he 
manages his affairs. 

For a good while, most farmers have hardly 
dared to look more than a few months ahead. 
If they kept their heads above water, that 
was all anybody could expect. But now there 
is an opportunity to take a longer view. 

We suggest that it is worth while to look 
back to the worst years of the depression, and 
see just how those farmers were fixed who 
came thru in the best shape. It is our observa- 
tion that the farmers who had no mortgages, 
or a moderate mortgage on a long time amor- 
tized basis, who had their equipment and live- 
stock in good shape, who lived in a low tax 
district, who were farming in a way that 
made sudden and heavy losses as improbable 
as sudden and heavy profits, and who had a 
good reserve of federal bonds, came thru with 
little trouble. 

This is an ideal situation many farmers 
wanted to achieve, and could not thru no fault 
of their own. Yet it is worth bringing up 
again as a goal to aim for. 


A Good 
Time to 
Play Safe 


Happiest is the farmer who hasn’t any 
mortgage. But if there is a mortgage on the 
place, it should certainly be in a long term 
loan, so that there can be no sudden eall for 
refinancing and reduction of the principal in 
a year of tight money. Farm buildings and 
farm equipment should be in good shape. 
Good buildings ean go to pieces fast, and re- 
quire complete replacement at a heavy cost, 
unless repairs are kept up. Machinery should 
be up to date. Livestock ought to be culled 
out to the point that the remaining stock will 
be excellent enough to give the farmer a fight- 
ing chance for a profit even in bad times. 











We Can’t Sell Unless 
We Buy 


America has not yet chosen any course 
with respect to foreign trade. Are we to 
take an internationalistic path, to lower 
tariffs and accept gradually increased im- 
ports in order to restore the old level of 
exports? Or are we to go in for self- 
sufficiency, shutting out imports and thus 
destroying all hopes of restoring exports? 
If not either of these paths, can we agree 
on a middle path—lowering certain tariffs 
a little, accepting a modest increase in 
imports, and restoring exports a little? ... 


The dreary fact is that millions of peo- 
ple today are hoping to do irreconcilable 
things. We find some who shout loudest 
for more exports, clamoring at the same 
time against increased imports. We find 
others arguing that all we have to do is 
to lend some more money abroad, but 
who are horrified at the suggestion that 
these loans must be ultimately repaid in 
goods. Others are eager to give our goods 
away by means of government subsidy. 
We find every disposition, in short, but 
the disposition courageously to follow 
that simple, homely principle: If we wish 
to sell abroad, we have to buy abroad.— 
Henry A. Wallace. 








Taxes are out of the farmer’s control as an 
individual, but many in the last few years 
have found it vossible to work with their 
neighbors to get reductions in loeal costs. 

In addition to all this, we want to preach 
again the desirability of a reserve fund, pref- 
erably in government bonds. During the hard 
years, we knew of many farmers who had no 
mortgage, no important debts, and good stock 
and equipment, but who still were forced to 
take heavy losses because they couldn’t raise 
a little eash in a hurry when they needed it. 

Nobody can foresee the future. When some 
unexpected disaster comes or a sudden need 
arises, there is nothing quite as consoling as 
the realization that you have a package of 
government bonds in the safety deposit box. 
Good farmers have got caught in financial 
disaster time and again because they didn’t 
have the relatively small amount of cash nee- 
essary to carry them along for a short time. 

Every farmer wants security for himself 
and his family. One of the ways to buy it is 
to have a reserve that can be turned into cash 
in a hurry if it’s needed. 

We have been talking about land owners 
so far. But much the same thing applies to 
tenants. Equipment and livestock are what 
a tenant makes his living with. Both should 
be efficient. And a tenant, with no land to 
offer as security, needs a cash reserve worse 
than a land owner. 

All of this may sound like a day dream to 
some. farmers who are having a hard fight to 
get along from season to season, and who, on 
account of the drouth, have yet to get a good 
crop and a good price at the same time. Yet 
it is worth while to set up a goal, even tho it 
can not be reached this year or next. 
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We hope particularly that farmers who are 
getting out of the woods and finding them- 
selves with some cash over necessary expenses 
will take time to consider just where they are 
going. This is a dangerous period for some. 
They will have a chance to buy land they 
don’t need and to run into more debt; they 
will be urged to invest in dozens of schemes 
that promise big returns; every trick that ex- 
pert salesmen can devise will be used to lure 
them away from a conservative path. 

We suggest that all of us have had a lesson 
that should stick for a while. Let’s play safe. 
Let’s try to get in shape so that we can weath- 
er the next storm, when and if it comes. And 
remember that there are still plenty of thun- 
der heads along the farm horizon. Declining 
foreign trade, high domestic tariffs that pre- 
vent trade with the rest of the world, a pro- 
ductive capacity on the farms that if released 
ean smother the market in goods at a low 
price, slow recovery in industry and millions 
still unemployed—all these things bid us be 
careful. 

And if, instead of more trouble, a boom 
should come, remember that it was during the 
last farm boom, in 1919 and 1920, that many 
farmers ruined themselves. When eredit is 
-asy, when prices are going up, it is easy to 
borrow and to spend recklessly. For a man 
who ean keep his head, it is the ideal time to 
get out of debt and get fixed so that no 
eyelone will dislodge him. Let’s remember 
1920 and 1929, and dig in. 


Spreading Lena of our readers 

. still fail to appreciate 
Poison for the efforts that are being 
Consumers made in some quarters 


to destroy the farm pro- 
gram and to return farmers to conditions of 
1932. We quote from a recent editorial in the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, which attempts to 
parody the Biblical account of Joseph’s work 
in Egypt by the following picture of the farm 
program. ‘‘Henry,’’ of course, is the seere- 
tary of agriculture. 


And he gathered up all the surplus 
wheat, corn, cotton and hogs of the many 
good years which were in the land of 
America and ordered it destroyed. 

And Henry gathered up the sustenance 
of the people and ordered it burned and 
plowed under. 

And the years of famine, depression 
and dust storms came to the land of 
America, and 22,000,000 people were on 
the public relief rolls beeause Henry had 
ordered the destruction of the food sup- 
plies of the people instead of giving the 
farmers’ surpluses unto the starving 
people. 


To any farmer, this will seem so ridiculous 
that it need not be taken seriously. He knows 
that the depression came before the AAA was 
established ; that the AAA provided over one 
billion pounds of meat for the unemployed; 
that no corn was destroyed, but that farm 
loans on corn permitted the storage of 270,- 
000,000 bushels and its use in the drouth year; 
that no wheat was destroyed, and that the 
carry-over this year is likely to be in exeess 
of normal ; that food prices are still below the 
pre-war ratio; that part of the 1933 erop of 
cotton was plowed under, but that the stoeks 
of cotton on hand are still in excess of nor- 
mal; that the slaughter of pigs and beef cattle 
brought money to farmers, helped in meeting 
the feed shortage in the drouth period, and 
provided millions of pounds of food for un- 
employed. 

But a great many city people do not know 
the facts as farmers do, and this type of at- 
tack is being used in the hope that it will build 
up city sentiment against the farm program. 
Farmers have a real job of educational work 
to do in showing their city friends what the 
facts are, and in pointing out the part that 
increased farm buying power has played in 
building up city pay-rolls. 
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Farm and Feed Lot 


LEGUMES--VITAMIN D IN HAY--BARLEY 


Weed-Free Seed-Beds 

Some of the seeds of many annual 
weeds live in the soil for twenty or 
more years and germinate and pro- 
duce plants when conditions are sat- 
isfactory. Even tho a piece of land 
is képt perfectly free of weeds, some 
of these plants will appear the fol- 
lowing year. 

While some weed seeds may be 
expected to germinate each year 
thru a period of years, it is believed 
that most of them germinate and 
bring forth plants the year after they 
are produced. It is important, there- 
fore, to keep a piece of cultivated 
ground free of weeds when clovers, 
alfalfa or grasses are to be sown the 
following spring. 

If it were not for the weeds, it 
would be possible to obtain much bet- 
ter stands of legumes and grasses 
with early spring seedings without 
a nurse crop. Aside from the in- 
come from the nurse crop, it is rec- 
ommended with the idea that the 
small grain will be harmful to 
the new seeding than the weeds that 
are choked submission by the 
nurse crop. 

Most annual start growing 
after the weather becomes warm, in 
May and June. For this reason, the 
early spring seedings of legumes and 
grasses get started ahead of most 
annual weeds, and when the weeds 
do finally start, they are held in 
check by the nurse crop. Many of 
these weeds, while stunted, are not 
killed by the nurse crop and con- 
tinue growth with vigor as soon as 
the small grain is removed. 

It is apparent that a cultivated 
field intended for seeding to leg- 
umes and grasses the following 
spring should be kept as free as 
possible of all weed growth. 

A piece of cleanly cultivated land 
is best for the seeding of legumes 
and grasses the following year, for 
two reasons: First, the seed-bed will 
be firm; second, it will be compara- 
tively free from weeds. If the soil 
is fall or spring plowed and seeded 
to legumes or grasses in April, it is 
apt to be very foul with weeds be- 
cause the buried weed seeds are 
thrown on the surface in great abun- 
dance, where they germinate as soon 
as the weather becomes warm. 

For the summer seeding of leg- 
umes, the weeds should be killed be- 
fore seeding the crop. Since these 
weed seeds in the surface soil can be 
killed by stirring, with three weeks 
or so of fallowing, little weed trouble 
should occur with a summer seeding 
made without a nurse crop. Since the 
nurse crop must compete with the 
seedings for moisture, it should be 
omitted unless you wish to make a 
Kight seeding of small grain in order 
to hold the soil from washing or 
blowing. 


less 
into 


weeds 


Hay Carries Vitamin D 

One of the reasons why hay is a 
valuable feed for livestock is be 
cause it contains a goodly quantity 
of vitamin D—the antirachitic con- 
stituent. Vitamin D is produced in 
the hay by the ultra violet rays of 
sunlight. We all like to “make hay 
while the sun shines,” and even if 
we have not always been able to 
appreciate all of the reasons for 
this conclusion, bright sunlight, nev- 
ertheless, improves the quality of 
hay, in that it tends to increase its 
content of vitamin D. 

This conclusion was brought out 
and demonstrated by the Michigan 
agricultural experiment station some 
years ago, when they were studying 
the nature and cause of rickets in 
calves—a disease of the bones. The 
experimenters fed four lots of calves 
a basal ration which contained prac- 
tically no vitamin D, and those whose 
ration was not supplemented with 
this vitamin developed rickets; that 


became weak boned, due 
to failure of absorbing enough cal- 
cium and phosphorus from the feed 
they were getting. 

One lot of these calves which was 
being fed the vitamin D deficient 
ration, was confined in a dark barn, 
and the calves, in time, developed 
rickets. Another lot was fed the 
same ration, but were daily exposed 
to sunlight in the yard. This latter 
bunch of calves did not develop 
rickets. They evidently absorbed 
the ultra violet rays of sunlight, 
and in that way developed vitamin D 
in their bodies. 

A third lot of calves were fed the 
same vitamin D deficient ration, but 
were provided with codliver oil each 
day, which is rich in this vitamin, 
and they failed to develop rickets. 
A fourth lot of calves were given 
the same ration that was deficient 
in vitamin D, were confined in a 
dark barn, but were allowed daily 
two pounds of hay per head. This 
group of calves failed to develop 
rickets. 

The only conclusion which could 
be drawn from this experiment was 
that hay is a carrier of vitamin D, 
the same as codliver oil. It seemed 
to make no difference whatever to 
the calves, whether they received 
their vitamin D (which was absent 
from their basal ration) direct from 
the sun out in the yard, from cod- 
liver oil, or from hay. All of these 
sources of this vitamin seemed to 
serve them equally well in prevent- 
ing rickets. 

It is interesting to know that hay 
which is properly cured, especially 
that which is rich in legumes, is not 
only rich in mineral matter, but also 
in that constituent known as vitamin 


is, they 


able to risk sowing high priced seed 
in this manner. Sweet clover and 
rape seed, particularly the latter, 
are cheap enough in price so that 
one can afford to take a chance. It 
probably is good practice to take 
one’s chances on rape almost any 
year when the weather is fairly cool 
and moist, when the corn is laid 
by. If a good stand and growth are 
obtained, the rape makes an excel- 
lent supplement when hogging down 
or lambing off the corn. A good 
growth of rape in corn will probably 
reduce the corn yield slightly, but 
the rape pasture should much more 
than make up for this. 

Frequently good stands are se 
cured, but comparatively little fall 
growth is obtained with biennial 
sweet clover. If the sweet clover 
is to be plowed under the following 
spring, for another corn crop, it is 
rather doubtful if the practice of 
seeding sweet clover with the corn 
will prove to be profitable, when 
the possibility of a complete failure 
is taken into consideration. On the 
other hand, if a good stand but small 
fall growth is obtained, such sweet 
clover can be pastured to advantage 
the following year, since it will have 
an opportunity to establish itself 
the second growing season. 


Legumes for Brood Sows 


The nearer that one can come to 
growing a complete hog ration on 
his own farm—one that carries the 
proper relative amounts of protein 
to carbohydrates and fats—the lower 
the cost of brood sow maintenance 
will be, and therefore the lower the 
cost of the pigs at weaning time. As 
every farmer knows, such grains as 
corn, oats and barley are not suffi- 
cient in themselves for supplying 
the proper amount of protein for the 
nutrition of hogs or any other class 
of farm livestock. 

Two crops stand out as important 
sources of protein — soybeans and 
alfalfa hay—and both of these are 
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cient in mineral matter; hence, when 
they are fed as the principal protein 
source, a mineral mixture composed 
of two parts by weight each of bone 
meal and limestone and one part of 
common salt should be self-fed. 

Soybeans should not be fed to the 
pigs after weaning if they are to be 
finished for the market, as the beans 
will produce soft pork, which 
discriminated against when it get 
to the market. 


Barley Makes a Good Feed 


Many corn belt farmers who grow 
quite a large acreage of barley do 
not seem to appreciate fully its 
value as a feed for livestock. Right 
now, a number of my neighbors are 
caught with a load or two of 1934 
barley on hand, which they had in- 
tended to send to market before 
threshing the next crop, but have 
been caught with a rather drastic 
drop in the market price. At this 
writing, the local elevator price of 
barley is about 55 cents, with corn 
costing 78 cents and good oats 45 
cents or better. 

With this price ratio, it will not 
pay to sell the barley and buy bac 
oats or corn, if the barley can be 
used at all. We have fed barle: 
soaked, and like it quite well for 
hogs when prepared in that way, 
but generally we prefer to grind it 
For little pigs, a mixture composed 
of ground barley and corn is better 
than corn alone, to my notion. | 
have often made use of ground bar- 
ley as an almost exclusive fatten 
ing ration for sows after the pigs 
have been weaned. Ground barley 
and alfalfa or rape pasture will put 
on gains about as fast as where 
corn is used for the grain ration 
up to a certain point. For an ex- 
treme finish, corn seems to be more 
efficient. 

I have very often used barley to 
start my cattle on feed in the fall. 
It has been my experience that a 
mixture of corn and barley is a 
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Getting land ready for summer seeding of legumes involves continucd working of the ground after the first disking, in 


D, which makes it possible for the 
animal to assimilate the minerals 
it contains. Without vitamin D, the 
assimilation of minerals can not take 
place, no matter how much mineral 
matter may be present in the feed 
the animal receives. 
Rape in Corn 

The seedings of legumes, grasses 
and rape which are made with corn 
at the time of the last cultivation 
are successful only about one-half 
to two-thirds of the time in the lati- 
tude of Des Moines. Seedings are 
considerably more likely to be suce- 
cessful in the northern part of the 
corn belt, because the corn does not 
grow as high and consequently does 
not shade the ground so much. Also, 
seedings are much more likely to 
be successful in a wet year than in 
a dry year. 

Because of the uncertainty of seed- 
ings made in corn, it is not advis- 


order to get rid of weeds. 


well adapted for brood sows. From 
the time the sows are bred until far- 
rowing time, if they receive a limit- 
ed ration of corn, they will eat as 
much as three pounds of alfalfa hay 
a day, and that amount will furnish 
enough protein to balance their ra- 
tion, keep the sows in good physical 
condition, and enable them to pro- 
duce strong, healthy pigs. In sum- 
mer-time, on pasture, soybeans may 
be used as a supplement. 

A week or two after farrowing, 
when a better and more concentrated 
ration is needed, soybeans continue 
to be used. At that time, sows suck: 
ling pigs can consume about a pound 
of soybeans per head per day, which, 
with pasture, will give them plenty of 
protein and induce a good flow of 
milk. As a rule, the average brood 
sow is not fed enough protein to pro- 
duce strong pigs when it has to be 
bought, but when grown on the farm 
more liberal feeding results. It is well 
to remember that soybeans are defi- 


little better, but if the corn crib 
happens to be about empty and I 
have cattle to start on feed about 
threshing time, I have often used 
barley, together with a little linseed 
oil meal or other high protein sup- 
plement for from three to five weeks, 
and have received very good results. 


Bulletin on Grasses 


An Iowa bulletin, No. 331, which 
is just off the press, is entitled, 
“Choosing Legumes and Perennial 
Grasses.” Single copies of this bul- 
letin may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to the Bulletin Office, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The bulletin discusses the uses of 
all legumes and grasses which are 
suitable for the corn belt, under 
such headings as soil adaptation, 
varieties, and uses for hay, green 
manure and pasture. Practices in 
establishing stands are discussed 
briefly. 
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Getting Rid 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


of the Weeds 


Fallowing, Smother Crops and Sprays 


HE most effective and economi- 

cal way to control all agricultural 
weeds is to practice clean cultivation 
while growing a cultivated crop. If 
the weeds are noxious perennials, 
such as quack grass, Canada thistle, 
European morning-glory, horse or 
bull nettle, leafy spurge, perennial 
pepper grass, perennial sow thistle 
and Russian knapweed, this means 
absolutely clean cultivation if the 
weeds are to be killed in the shortest 
possible time. 

When practical, it is advisable to 
weed and hand hoe along the rows or 
between the hills. Furthermore, it is 
wasted effort to keep the area clean- 
ly cultivated for a while, and then 
become lax and allow the weeds to 
get a fresh start, thus losing much of 
what has been gained. 

If the weeds have taken complete 
possession of the land, as frequent- 
ly occurs with such perennials as 
quack grass, Canada thistle and Eu- 
ropean morning-glory, it is advisable 
and sometimes necessary to do con- 
siderable fallowing in advance of 
planting the cultivated crop. After 
plowing, many of the roots can be 
dragged out with a spring tooth cul- 
tivator and burned after they be- 
come dry. 

A tough quack grass sod may best 
be worked down first by disking. In 
the absence of a spring tooth culti- 
vator, a corn cultivator can be used 
to advantage for dragging out the 
roots. An effective tool can be prc- 
vided by getting a blacksmith to 
make spike teeth to take the place 
of shovels on the corn plow. 

The teeth are made with 114%4x%- 
inch steel, are pointed and slightly 
rounded forward. They are clamped 
to the shanks and drag thru the soil 
the narrow way. It is thus necessary 
to go over the same ground three or 
more times, to hit all parts. A corn 
or wide cultivator equipped with 
duck-foot or sweep shovels is effec- 
tive for certain types of weeds, par- 
ticularly after they are fairly well 
thinned out. 


The Best Time for Killing 


The critical period for perennial 
weeds is when they are storing food 
in the roots after blooming and in 
the fall, and they can be killed most 
easily if plowed and worked during 
this period. An excellent time to 
plow is following small grain har- 
vest. If the plowing is done in July 
or August, this gives three or four 
months’ time during which the soil 
can be fallowed before the ground 
freezes in the fall. 

If scattering plants get started in 
early spring, before the fallowing can 
be continued, it is advisable to plow 
again, and keep working the soil 
until June 1 to 15, when such culti- 
vated crops as soybeans, sorghum or 
early corn can be planted. Following 
this severe treatment, if the fallow- 
ing has been done thoroly, compara- 
tively little work aside from regular 
cultivating should be necessary to 
free the patch or field completely of 
the pests. 

Thru the fallowing and cultivating 
Period, the important thing to re 
member is that no weed can live any 
great length of time unless it has 
green leaves to manufacture plant 
food. Also, whenever it is allowed 
to have green leaves, the plant is 
growing and spreading. The ideal 
condition, therefore, is to keep the 
£round bare. Some weeds require 
more frequent cultivation than oth- 
ers. European morning-glory, some- 
times called European bindweed or 
creeping Jennie, is the most rapid 
£rowing of the perennial weeds, and 
it is necessary to cultivate at inter- 
vals of three or four days during 
the rapid growing periods of this 
weed. 

Canada thistle can be killed in 
competition with a thick, thrifty crop 
of alfalfa, but it is advisable to have 





the thistles fairly well under control 
before seeding the alfalfa. Fallow- 
ing after small grain harvest, when 
lime can be disked into the soil if 
necessary, with fallowing continued 
until the following June, when the 
alfalfa may be seeded, is effective. 

Fallowing from May 1, and seeding 
the alfalfa the latter part of July or 
early August, should be satisfactory 
also. Horse nettle, perennial sow 
thistle and milkweed can be exter- 
minated by this method also, and 
most weeds are given a severe set- 
back. Quack grass spreads in an 
alfalfa field and gradually takes pos- 
session as the alfalfa plants die. Field 
morning-glories grow well in compe- 
tition with a thick stand and good 
growth of alfalfa. 


Excellent Smothering Crops 


Crops such as sudan grass, sor- 
ghum or cane and hemp, sown thick- 
ly broadcast, are excellent smother- 
ing crops for weeds. They hold the 
perennial noxious weeds in check, 
but will not kill them because the 
crops are not dominant over a long 
enough period. They can be sown 
to advantage after fallowing, and 
after their removal the ground can 
be plowed again and fallowed for 
another period. 

The most effective chemical to use 
in killing perennial weeds is sodium 
chlorate, but, unfortunately, its use 
is accompanied by considerable dan 
ger from fire. After application, it 
may be ignited by simply walking 
thru the dry weeds, the tops of which 
are killed in a few days. 

It can be used safely if necessary 
precautions are taken. Clothing on 
which some of the solution may come 
in contact may be ignited by fric- 
tion. Therefore, men using the solu- 
tion are sometimes severely burned 
when proper precautions are not 
taken. Those applying it should wear 
rubber boots—hip boots are best— 
and preferably protect the upper part 
of the body with a rubber raincoat. 
Boots and coat should be washed as 
soon as the job is finished. 

The container of dry sodium chlo- 
rate salt should be kept tightly 
closed when not in use. Spraying 
equipment should be thoroly washed 
after use, and all wooden parts of 
machinery should be well protected 
with paint. It is not advisable to 
spray during periods of dry, hot 
weather or on areas adjacent to 
buildings. 

Sodium chlorate can be used to 
best advantage on small areas that 
can not be plowed or cultivated ef- 
fectively. It usually is not advisable 
to spray areas larger than one-fourth 
acre in size, because of expense, 
which runs from $10 to $15 per acre 
for one application. 


Chlorates Have Advantages 


The chlorates have an advantage 
over many other weed sprays, in that 
the chemical gradually works down 
into the roots and kills them. Sprays 
that simply kill the tops are not ef- 
fective in killing perennials. Also, 
chlorates do not sterilize the soil, so 
that it is possible to grow crops on 
the land as soon as the weeds have 
been killed. 

The sodium chlorate solution for 
spraying is made by dissolving one 
to one and one-half pounds of the 
dry salt in each gallon of water. The 
solution is improved by first dissolv- 
ing one-half teaspoon of powdered 
glue and one-half teaspoon of sul- 
phuric acid in each gallon of water. 
It is ready for use as soon as the 
chlorate has all dissolved. The solu- 
tion should be applied at the rate of 
from three to five quarts per square 
rod for heavy stands of weeds. It is 
applied most effectively as a fine 
spray. A small tank spray machine 
that can be carried, or a wheel- 
barrow machine, can be used for 
small areas. If preferred, the dry 
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chlorate can be applied at the rate 
of two and one-half pounds to the 
square rod. The cost of the chlorate 
is around nine cents a pound. 

It is necessary to spray two or 
three times during the season. For 
most weeds, the first application 
may best be made in June or July, 
when the plants are in the bud stage, 
the second in August or September, 
and the third, if necessary, as for 
quack grass, in October or Novem- 
ber. The spray is most effective if 
used when the plants have an abun- 
dance of foliage, when soil moisture 
is plentiful and plants are succu- 
lent, and when the humidity is high. 
The dry top growth, killed in a few 
days, should not be removed. If 
used dry, the chlorate salt may best 
be applied in October or November, 
and one application should be suf- 
ficient. 

A perfectly safe and effective 
spray is made by mixing one part of 
creosote and nine parts of distillate. 
It is applied either as a spray or soil 
drench, at the rate of a gallon per 
square rod, and is not injurious to 
the soil unless as much as three gal- 
lons per square rod are applied as a 
drench. Presumably, it should be 
less likely to be poisonous to the 
soil if used as a spray. It has been 
found to be especially effective in 
controlling quack grass, and it is 
necessary to make about three appli- 
cations per season. 

Chlorate sprays with other ingredi- 
ents added to make them much safer 
for use are now on the market, and 


may be purchased uncer their trade 
names. 

Circulars or bulletins on weeds and 
their control may be obtained free 
from most agricultural colleges or ex- 
periment stations.—F. S. Wilkins. 





Watch Growing Pigs 

More pigs suffer from a lack of 
protein and minerals in their rations 
than is generally realized. This would 
not be the case if more attention 
were paid to their feed. A pig that 
is self-fed a ration of corn or other 
farm grains, supplemented with a 
mixture of tankage, soybean oil meal 
and linseed oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, and given free access to salt 
and a simple mineral mixture will 
not suffer from mineral deficiencies. 

Where skim-milk or buttermilk is 
@vailable for supplementing the farm 
grown grains, consider that two gal- 
lons are equal in protein and min- 
eral content to one pound of the 
usual trinity protein mixture. The 
mistake is too often made when milk 
ig fed to assume that almost any 
amount is sufficient for balancing a 
grain ration. Milk is one of the very 
best protein supplements because its 
protein has a very high nutritive 
value, but never forget that milk 
carries only 13 per cent of solid 
matter. 

A good legume or rape pasture will 
greatly reduce the amount of pro- 
tein supplement a pig will eat froma 
self-feeder, because these crops con- 
tain a goodly amount of protein. 
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GOOD SEED IS THE 
BEST INVESTMENT 
YOU CAN MAKE 


Seed produces more income 
for you than anything 
else you buy 


Naturally you want to get the biggest 
return possible from your farm. The 
biggest returns in cash and feed crops 
come from high yields per acre, and the 
only way you can get high yields is to 
use good seed and plenty of it. 

You know that, of course. But you may 
be tempted to skimp on seed this year 
because of rising seed prices. Let the 
other fellow skimp if he wants to. But 
you know that skimping on seed will 
result in thin stands, increased weeds, 
and a greater chance of damage from 
storms. Your expenses in time and labor 
will be just as high if the stand is thin 
—cutting down your profits sharply. 
Why risk it? 

Another wise precaution—avoid try- 
ing to save a little money by buying in- 
ferior quality seed. Such seed is likely 
to contain weed seed, foreign matter, 
and may mot germinate properly. 

Successful farmers know it’s wise to 
buy enough quality seed to get the best 
out of their acreage. 


Quality seed 


comes in quality bags 
—Bemis A’s, the 
“Standard Seamless 
Seed Bag of America.” 


BemisBro.BagCo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Congress Busy on Taxation 


Buying of Dairy Products Is Resumed 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Taxation 

legislation by congress over- 
shadowed all other moves at Wash- 
ington last week. Following the mes- 
sage by the president asking for new 
income, inheritance and corporation 
levies, and a rally in support of the 
plan by a group of progressive and 
liberal senators, the finance commit- 
tee, Pat Harrison, chairman, formu- 
lated a tentative schedule along the 
lines desired by the president for 
consideration by the upper house. A 
brief digest of the senate bill is as 
follows: 

Surtaxes on personal incomes in 
addition to the present 4 per cent; 
from one to one and one-half mil- 
lions, 60 per cent; from one and one- 
half to two millions, 63 per cent; 
from two to three millions, 66 per 
cent; from three to five millions, 70 
per cent; from five to ten millions, 
75 per cent, and incomes over ten 
millions, 80 per cent to the govern- 
ment. The present rate is 59 per 
cent for incomes of over one million 
annually. 

Corporation net incomes of $2,000, 
10 per cent; graduated from this 
point to net incomes over twenty 
millions, taxable at 17% per cent. 
All corporation income above ex- 
penses bears a present tax rate of 
13% per cent. 

Net inheritances of over $300,000 
and not more than $500,000, taxable 
at 4 per cent; rising by degrees of 
inheritance to any in excess of ten 
millions, taxable at 75 per cent. 
These levies would be in addition to 
the present inheritance taxes of 1 per 
cent at $10,000 to 60 per cent in ex- 
cess of ten millions. 

Those who make financial gifts 
now pay federal taxes, and it is pro 
posed also to levy taxes hereafter on 
those who receive gifts, at three- 
fourths of the proposed inheritance 
tax schedule. 

No extended public hearings are 
considered likely on the new taxes, 
as it is intended to push them along 
with the bill to extend the special 
excise taxes which terminate in June 
and July. 


Bank Deposit Insurance 


As the temporary terms of the 
present bank deposit insurance law 
would expire July 1, and a perma- 
nent plan automatically take its 
place to greatly increase the insur- 
ance guarantees and make banks 
subscribe heavily in FDIC stock, con- 
gress was moving fast last week to 
re-enact the present law, which only 
guarantees deposits up to $5,000. The 
Eccles bank bill is also pending in 
congress, carrying sweeping revision 
of bank laws in relation to control of 
credits and deposit insurance. Bank- 
ers want the present moderate insur- 
ance feature retained for at least an- 
other year. 

Finishing touches are being given 
in conference to the social security 
measure for old age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, child welfare 
and aid to the blind. The senate bill 
gives industry a freer hand in work- 
ing out a system of unemployment in- 
surance. Separate company reserve 
plans instead of state-wide pooling 
of funds in handling unemployment 
insurance, as provided in Wisconsin, 
and permitting industries to stay out 
of the federal plan if they set up 
their own old age retirement sys- 
tems, are amendments accepted by 
the senate. States which have no old 
age pension laws to match federal 
funds would be given grants of $15 
a month to aged persons. 

After amending, the house passed 
the Wagner labor disputes bill. Its 
chief features are the creation of a 
national labor relations board; giving 
workers freedom to organize without 
intimidation, and guaranteeing work- 
men the right to bargain collectively. 
An early court test is predicted. 

Government expenditures have run 


well below the advance estimate of 
President Roosevelt for the past fis- 
cal year. The total for all purposes, 
including vast emergency and relief 
outlays, amounts to $7,148,000,000, in- 
stead of the estimated sum of more 
than eight billions. During the year, 
the treasury borrowed $12,963,000,000 
and paid maturing obligations of 
$11,369,000,000. The national debt 
stands at $28,646,895,608, whereas, at 
the end of the last fiscal year it was 
$27,035,000,000. All revenues were 
$3,743,000,000, compared with §$3,- 
053,000,000 last year. 

Congress was prepared to hasten 
passage of the joint resolution which 
would extend for one year only the 
list of emergency excise taxes that 
otherwise would expire on June 30 
and July 31. Efforts were made to 
separate these tax extensions from 
the new proposed schedules wanted 
by the president, in order not to de- 
lay their passage. The resolution 
also permits the president to take 
off the three-cent postage on non- 
local first-class mail when he desires, 
altho that rate is maintained for the 
present. There are thirty-one items 
in these “nuisance” taxes, which 
brought in $498,559,000 in the 1934 
fiscal year. The ten items in order 
of revenue possibilities were gaso- 
line, lubricating oil, stock transfers, 
electrical energy, autos, trucks, tires, 
auto accessories, telegraph and tele- 
phone messages and admissions. 


AAA Amendments 


Altho the press of taxing and bank 
legislation sidetracked senate debate 
on the AAA amendments last 
week, the bill as described in these 
columns recently has a fairly good 
chance of passage without much if 
any serious alterations. It is rec- 
ognized by farm leaders and mem- 
bers of congress that these amend- 
ments mean the life or death of the 
entire AAA program, both in adjust- 
ment and benefit payments, and also 
in marketing agreements and licenses 
(replaced by term “orders’’). 

Consequently, a bitter last-minute 
barrage of opposition is arriving in 
senatorial offices pending the open 
debates soon to occur on the amend- 
ments. The dairy processors of the 
midwest area have been active in 
trying to amend the measure to limit 
still farther the powers to regulate 
prices, terms and conditions favor- 
able to milk producers. Sheep raisers 
are trying to have wool put back 
on the list of commodities for which 
orders by the secretary may be is- 
sued. The canners succeeded in elim- 
inating canned fruits and vegetables 
from the list. It is not likely that the 
senate will finish the debate and 
vote on the amendments before the 
middle of July, but passage earlier 
may occur if other measures are dis- 
posed of in time. Then the bill may 
have to go to joint conference before 
signature. 


Tenant Aid Bill 


Federal aid thru the Farmers Home 
Corporation is extended to farm ten- 
ants, share croppers and laborers in 
the passage last week by the senate 
of the Bankhead bill by a vote of 45 
to 32, after prolonged debate and 
complete revision in committee. The 
corporation would receive a capital 
of fifty million dollars, and would be 
authorized to issue not more than 
300 million dollars in bonds for the 
first three years of operation, for the 
purchase and leasing of lands for re- 
lief of tenants. The maximum inter- 
est rate would be 3% per cent, and 
the comptroller general would have 
financial supervision of the corpora- 
tion’s work. Five directors would be 
named, three to be appointees of the 
president, with annual salaries of 
$10,000 each, and the other two mem- 
bers would be the secretary of agri- 
culture and the governor of the Farm 
Credits Administration. The house 
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has not yet acted on the measure, 
and it may be altered there, so that 
a conference between the two bodies 
may be necessary prior to final en- 
actment. 

Last week, the AAA and the Fed. 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation once 
more began to buy quantities of but- 
ter, cheese and spray process dry 
skim-milk for use in relief distribu- 
tion. The first awards were made on 
bids for cheese, age not less than 
twenty days, grade U. S. No. 1, sub- 
ject to inspection. Bids on nearly 
five million pounds of butter were 
opened, to be delivered in lots of not 
under 260,000 pounds, deliveries week- 
ly after July 1, with prices on bids 
based on differential above current 
market quotations, also subject to 
the same government inspection, 
Only Class A extras for human use 
were acceptable in the dry skim-milk 
bids, first deliveries after July 8. 
Packaging of this product in heme 
sized containers by local relief work- 
ers is the rule. 

If awards can not be made for 
enough butter to stabilize the mar- 
kets, it is intended to enter the open 
market again. In that case, the Chi- 
cago representative of the govern- 
ment will be the Dairy and Poultry 
Cooperative, Inc., managed by P. L. 
Betts, an association of farmers’ ship- 
ping units, with membership on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. This 
agency, it is said, will buy on a fixed 
commission, to cover expenses, at 
New York also. Loans to the agency 
would be advanced by the Farm 
Credits Administration. Funds may 
be repaid later from the special ap- 
propriation of 1934 advanced by con- 
gress, and the dairy industry would 
not be charged with the deal thru 
processing taxes as long as any funds 
were left for buying dairy products 
direct from treasury advances. 


Benefit Payments Under Fire 


Processing taxes are under legal 
attack from many sources. More 
than twenty cases are listed in the 
files of the AAA, with still another 
group of cases in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. The majority 
are cases brought by meat packers, 
aimed at the unconstitutionality of 
the tax, as well as the method of ar- 
riving at rates. None of the cases 
are ready for the supreme court. One 
ease is in the court of appeals and 
another has been argued but not de 
cided in the district court of Mary- 
land. 

Pending hearings on permanent in- 
junctions to restrain collection of 
cotton and hog processing taxes, 
Judge Grubb, at Birmingham, has 
issued a temporary injunction in 
favor of an Alabama cotton mill and 
a packing house. In another such 
case in Missouri, the federal judge 
refused an injunction to a packer 

However, changes made in the 
AAA amendments practically rule 
out all such claims and suits for re- 
covery of processing taxes by defi- 
nite congressional proclamation. 

The tremendous scope of benefit 
payments is shown by the report of 
the comptroller’s office, dated June 
22. A total of 14,185,710 individual 
checks, valued at $844,767,752, had 
been issued to farmers. The corn- 
hog payments numbered 4,082,203, 
worth $295,696,475, leading the li 
During the one week ending June 22 
a total of 40,317 checks was issued, 
for $997,644. 

The Rural Resettlement Adminis- 
tration has been set up by Rexford G. 
Tugwell, under-secretary of agricul- 
ture, and regional directors will soon 
be named. There are four divisions 
in the establishment—land utiliza- 
tion, rural rehabilitation, suburban 
towns division and the management 
division. Meanwhile, Senator James 
Couzens, of Michigan, wealthy philan- 
thropist, has contributed half a mil- 
lion dollars to the government, to be 
used by the FERA for a workmen’s 
homestead project on 1,000 acres near 
Pontiac, in the intensive auto manu 
facturing area of Michigan. Senator 
Couzens is opposed to the term “sub- 
sistence” homestead. He also is on 
record as favoring increased rates of 
taxes on large incomes. 
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Fall Pig Crop to Increase 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND WOWA HOMESTEAD 


Spring Crop Down From Last Year 


TASHINGTON, D. C.—The 1935 
\ spring pig crop was 20 per cent 
smaller than in 1934 but the 1935 fall 
pig crop will be about 19 per cent 
larger, it is indicated by the semi- 
annual report just released by the 
department of agriculture. 

The number of pigs saved in the 
United States in the spring season 
of this year now is estimated at 
30,402,000 head. This is 7,405,000 
head smaller or 20 per cent less than 
the number saved in the spring sea- 
son of 1934 and about 40 per cent 
smaller than the average of 1932 and 
1933. The decrease in the spring 
pig crop was particularly sharp in 
the western corn belt states most 
seriously affected by last year’s 
drouth. The range in the entire corn 
belt area was from a decrease of 53 
per cent in South Dakota to only 6 
per cent in Wisconsin. 

The prospective increase over 1934 
in the number of 1935 fall pigs is 
based on the estimate that 3,175,000 
sows have been bred to farrow in 
the fall season. This number is 20 
per cent larger than the number far- 
rowed last fall. However, it is 37 
per cent below the 1932-1933 average. 

If the estimates for the 1935 fall 
farrow should prove to be approxi- 
mately correct, the total number of 
pigs saved this year would be about 
48,873,000 head, that is, about 10 
per cent smaller than in 1934 and 40 
per cent smaller than in 1932-1933. 


Increase Fall Farrowings 


Both the reduction in the spring 
pig crop and the indicated moderate 
increase in the fall pig crop were 
expected by experienced observers. 
The drastic reduction in feed grain 
production last year on account of 
the drouth and the consequent ratio 
between hog prices and feed prices 
unfavorable to feeding was held cer- 
tain to discourage the majority of 
farmers from breeding even as many 
sows for the 1935 spring farrow as 
they bred the year before. On the 
other hand, in view of the favorable 
moisture conditions which have pre- 
vailed this spring and the gradual 
shift in the corn-hog price ratio to 
favor heavier feeding, it has been 
held almost certain that farmers 
would increase fall farrowings. 

Thus, it appears that with the 1935 
fall pig crop, hog production in the 
United States will begin the post- 
drouth upswing. If the production 
of feed grains from the planted 
acreage should prove to be about 
normal this season, a further in- 
crease may be expected in the 1936 
spring pig crop. Then, assuming a 
continuation of reasonably normal 
weather conditions, farmers by the 
middle of next year may be in im- 
Mediate danger of letting hog pro- 
duction go beyond desirable limits. 

During the remainder of the cur- 
rent year, however, hog slaughter 
will continue small. In fact, no ma- 
terial increase in hog marketings 
may be expected until the middle of 
1936, or until the 1935 fall pig crop 
Starts to market. Between now and 
early October, inspected hog slaugh- 
ter probably will average not more 
than about 2,000,000 head per month, 
as compared with the usual average 
of more than 3,000,000 head. Some 
further increase in hog values may 
take place, since this reduction will 
be relatively greater than for the 
first eight months of the current 
Marketing year. Some observers pre- 
dict that hog prices may hit $12 per 
cwt. before the summer is out. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a possibility of 
soméwhat higher prices later on. 

On account of the prospect of 


larger feed supplies, it is expected 
that the reduced spring pig crop will 
be marketed rather evenly thruout 
this coming fall and winter. The fall 
Bick-up in slaughter probably will 
begin later than usual and will not 
be bunched in November and Decem- 


ber, as in 1934. Increased feed sup- 
plies also will mean heavier weights. 

The value of 100 pounds of live hog 
in June reached the equivalent of 11 
bushels of corn, as compared with 
less than six last December. Any fur- 
ther advance in hog prices or reces- 
sion in corn prices as supplies in- 
crease will push the value of 100 
pounds of live hog past the equiva- 
lent of 12 bushels of corn. This value 
equivalent is commonly regarded as 
the neutral point for the corn belt, 
beyond which both increased hog 
feeding and breeding of sows takes 
place. The average weight of hogs 
already has begun to increase. At 
seven leading markets in June, it was 
slightly above 240 pounds, as com- 
pared with 235 pounds a year ago. 

Demand for hog products is im- 
proving gradually, mostly in the do- 
mestic market. Domestic consumers’ 
total expenditures for meats aver- 
aged about 11 per cent higher during 
the January-April period this year 
than for the same months in 1934, 
and 32 per cent higher than in 1933. 
With respect to consumers’ total 
incomes, however, this was not mate- 
rially greater than the average for 
past periods. Corresponding with the 
increase in expenditures for meat, 
the total income of industrial work- 
ers during the current January-April 
period averaged about 10 per cent 
higher than for 1934. 

Retail prices have advanced much 
more sharply than consumers’ total 
expenditures for meat, but this is 
partly on account of the sharp re 
duction in meat supply. Supply as 
well as consumers’ income affects 
the price per pound. Yet meat prices 
are not abnormally out of line with 
their 1929 relationship to other 
prices. The average of retail meat 
prices in 51 cities for the January- 
May period this year was about the 
same percentage of the 1929 level as 
the average of all food prices. Both 
stood at about 78 per cent of their 
respective levels in 1929. The cur- 
rent rise in meat prices seems rather 
sharp by comparison with prices in 
1932 and 1935, but meat prices in 
those years were much lower than 
the usual relationship. 


Farm Meat Price Higher 


The farm price of meat animals in 
the first five months of 1935 averaged 
about 76 per cent and 96 per cent 
higher, respectively, than for the cor- 
responding periods in 1934 and 1933. 
Altho sales volume is smaller, prices 
per cwt. of livestock have been suf- 
ficiently higher to result in a con- 
siderable increase in farmers’ total 
return. The current January-April 
farm income from the sale of hogs, 
plus the benefit payments made un- 
der the 1934 corn-hog program, was 
more than $310,000,000, or more than 
double the hog income for the same 
period a year earlier. Farm income 
from the sale of cattle during the 
first four months of the current year 
was about $245,000,000, or about 39 
per cent greater than for the 
period a year earlier. 

Foreign demand for American hog 
products continues at a reduced lev- 
el. The British quota for bacon and 
ham imports from non-empire coun- 
tries, including the United States, 
from July to September, 1935, is 21 
per cent smaller than actual imports 
from these sources in the same peri- 
od in 1934. Recent reports indicate 
that some change in the British pol- 
icy for imports of cured pork is un- 
der consideration, but it probably 
would not be made effective in any 
case before 1936. Germany continues 
to hold lard imports at a greatly 
reduced level. 

As a result of unfavorable demand 
abroad and reduced home supplies, 
cur pork exports since last October 
have been 24 per cent smaller and 
lard exports 64 per cent smaller than 
in the like period of 1933-34. 


same 
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STARTLING NEW 
FARM INVENTION 


Fifty cents a year operating cost brings the w hole world to your home wherever 
you are. Startling new radioinvention—no dry ‘‘A”’ batteries—no “‘B” batteries— 
no ‘‘C’’ batteries—no dry batteries at all—no storage battery sent out for charg- 
ing. Superior results does away entirely with need for electric power line 
connections. Lowest cost on record. 


NEW “SELF OPERATING” RADIO— 
NO MORE “RUN DOWN” BATTERIES 


At last—the result of 20 years’ research—a trouble free radio especially built for 
the country home and iarm without electric power. Works perfectly anywhere. 
Unbeliev rably low cost operation—made by Zenith—oldest established radio manue 
facturer in U.S. A. 


EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA OR THE ORIENT— 
EVERY DAY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


and all American stations — entertainment — crops — markets — 
weather — planes — ships at sea — police, etc. 


“50c A YEAR” 


Works just like the finest city sets. 


Clean-c lear far or near reception. 
about 


Find out 
*REE TRIAL in your own home and * ’ 


‘50c a year for 10 hours every day 
It’s startling — 


operating cost. You’ve never before heard of anything like this. 
amazing. Send the coupon now. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO — makers for 20 years of fine radios 


FREE TRIAL 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 30 Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio. 
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MANAMA 


ManAmar Feeds for Poultry supply | 
necessary minerals in easily assimi- | 
lated forms. ManAmar provides red | 
blood, bone building and egg produc- | 
ing elements and should be fed during | 
entire life cycle for greatest returns. 








ManAmar Feeds for Dairy Cattle in- 
crease health, milk, and decrease 
breeding troubles. 


ManAmar Products fed by leading Poultry 
and Livestock producers. For details see your 
dealer or write. 


IDEAL SALES COMPANY 


208 ELM STREET DES MOINES, IOWA 





















Get the id machine. Don't wait 
in getting your ne new _ cocoa “or are low- 
est right new and easiest. 


ms Fal month 
will pay peor the tasens MASTERPIEC 


LLO ew SEPARATOR 


“Great _N saver.” “Easier to; turn.”” “Pays for itectt = 
extra butterfat saved.” ‘‘Easy to clean as @ china dish.’ 
everywhere are boosters for the NEW umproved GALLOWAY BAL L 
BEARING CREAM SEPARATOR. Ten exclusive features. Closest 
skimmer. Four sizes—375, 300, 76 and 950 pas per hour 

imming capacity. Lowest bargain prices. EASY TERMS. $3 per 
Month up, NO INTEREST. Separating pays if you have a Galloway. 

Write today for Galloway's amazing trade-in allowance and full 
free information on the most improved separator in Galloway's 
history. Also ask for bargain prices on other farm equipment. 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 60x 227 WATERLOO. IOWA 
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YOU GET CADILLAC GER OSMAIKE AT FORD PRICES IN THE NEW 

















In fruitless siete to “break” our new molybdenum cutting wheel, we 
tested it at double speed, feeding a 5%” square steel bar. The full story 
with pictures is in our new catalog. Remarkable? THIS CATALG 
No more so than several other features of Blizzard tano 
super-quality! Get the facts—then decide! Read 
about Blizzard’s hay chopper safety and efficiency, 
oil-housed gears, uncanny self-feed, knife adjust- 
ment, uniform cutting. 


TODAY 
BLIZZARD MFG. CO., Box W, CANTON, OHIO 
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HOW ARMOUR 
HELPS MAKE A 
BETTERMARKET 
FOR LIVESTOCK 








@® The American housewife, 
year in, year out, spends about 
the same percentage of her in- 
come for meat. In years when 
incomes are low, the amount 
spent for meat is low, even 
though the supply is large. In 
this way the housewife really 
controls the price of meat, and 
in doing so she controls the 
price of livestock. 

Armour and Company is con- 
stantly trying to help women 
to fully appreciate the impor- 
tance of meat in the diet. For 
meat is a body-building, 
strength-giving food; it helps 
develop red blood, strong teeth 
and bones, and supplies val- 
uable vitamins. 

Armour’s radio, magazine, 
and newspaper advertising, and 
home economics booklets stress 
the values of meat. Such adver- 
tising, it is hoped, will grad- 
ually increase the percentage 
of the national income spent 
for meat, and this in turn will 
increase the price which the 
packers are able to pay you 
livestock producers for your 
product. We hope that there 
will be a steady improvement 
in this condition. 


President 


ARMOUR 


AND 


COMPANY 








Omaha's 


WELCOME 
to the world 








HOTEL 


ONTENELLE 


OMAHA 


Every city hes one outstend- 
ing hotel. in Omahe, it's the 
Fontenelle, the center of the 
community's activities. The 
Fontenelle is known through- 
Out the nation for its comfort, 
courtesies and service and for 
~ i~t air of old-fashioned 
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ILL STEE G AIN BINS 
ALL STEEL 

Wise farmers will hold at least a 
their grain her higher prices. 
against Gre, = 8, weather, etc 
move or se Guaranteed wen te for 
FREE fo elder and gen paid price 


MIDWEST STEEL PROD. CO. 
H 4 
Oth & Delaware 





. » 
KANSAS CITY, m0. 
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Won't Work? 

To the Editor: I believe the most 
of this relief now should be stopped. 
No true American citizen should ex- 
pect it to continue. Most of these 
men on relief do not make any effort 
or attempt to find work when Uncle 
Sam feeds them better than they 
were ever fed before. I know of a 
number of farmers around here who 
wanted help this spring on farms, 
but could not get a man. 

Last fall, during silo filling and 
other work, I tried to hire men who 
were on relief in our small town, but 
they didn’t want to work when they 
could live off the government and lie 
around. This summer, when harvest 
and threshing come, we will need 
men on the farms, and where will 
we get them? Our government should 
cut out all this relief to able-bodied 
people, and let them earn their living 
by the sweat of their brows 

There is no encouragement for a 
man to work hard fourteen hours a 
day on the farm, and see other men 
on relief riding around in their cars. 
Our children are going to pay this 
relief bill, and I don’t believe it is 
right to create such burdens by mort- 
gaging the future. 

Our government has started some- 
thing that this generation will never 
get over. This relief is a disease that 
has spread fast and is detrimental to 
good farming.—A Subscriber, Swift 
County, Minnesota. 


Work or Relief 

To the Editor: I am writing in an- 
swer to a subscriber from Illinois, in 
a recent issue, who can not get 
help. I do not belong to any farm 
organization, neither am I on the re- 
lief rolls. I can furnish him plenty 
of men who will work for $1.25 to 
$1.50 a day and board. I am a farmer 
and always have been (and I’m not 
a bov), and when any man thinks 
that a red-blooded American farmer 
would rather be on relief rolls than 
to provide for his family with reason- 
able work at livable wages, he is 
mistaken. [I am simply voicing the 
sentiment of a hundred or more men 
in one county in Missouri.—Reader, 
Caldwell County, Missouri. 

The above two letters present two 
sides of the relief argument. If any 
farmer wants to get in touch with 
the Missouri farmer quoted above, 
we'll forward the letter to him.—Ed- 
itor. 


More Horses 


To the Editor: I think the farm 
program is O. K. in some ways. I see 
where a man writes for every farmer 
on eighty acres to keep four borses 
but I say let a farmer on 120 acres 
keep five horses, or a horse for every 
twenty-five acres, and if he doesn’t 
want to do that, let him keep one 
acre of pasture for every twenty-five 
acres of farm land—not to turn any- 
thing on there but horses and mules, 
no other livestock, or $100 fine if 
any other stock is put on that pas- 
ture. 

Seal the corn but not the oats. If 
a farmer can buy furnace oil, kero- 
sene or gas, he is well enough fixed 
to sell oats at any price, or feed them 
to his horses or mules.—E. H., Frank- 
lin County, Iowa. 

We'll need to have more land in 
pasture than this, if we keep up soil 
fertility and adjust production.—Ed- 
itor. 


Cotton Quotas 


To the Editor: In the crop adjust- 
ment plan, how long can the base 
years of 1928 to 1932 be used as a 
base for rental payments in cotton? 
Will the farmer that has made even 
a greater reduction than was asked 
for have a chance at the payments 


he is entitled to, as he is the farmer 
who is doing more to bring farming 
back to a paying business? Or will 
the big farmer continue to get the 
big slice of the melon, and continue 
to rule our control associations? 

I believe the only fair way to all 
is for the AAA to figure out what 
percentage of land is wanted to re- 
tire from crop production, pay ea fair 
rental based on the productiveness 
of the land, and let the farmer raise 
what crops he is fitted best to pro- 
duce, regardless of the base set for 
his farm. 

Why do we want to put a wheat 
farmer in the cotton raising business, 
or a man who will never raise hogs 
successfully in the hog business, or 
aman who hates to care for and 
milk cows in the dairy business?— 
Wm. C. Fosnot, Mayes County, Okla- 
homa. 

Cotton farmers have their troubles 
like the rest of us. But why don’t 
the little farmers go into the produc- 
tion control meeting, of which our 
friend speaks, and out-vote the big 
farmers? 


Revise Quotas 


To the Editor: I thought I would 
let you know what some of us dirt 
farmers think of the AAA. Now 1am 
an old farmer and started for myself 
fifty years ago, and have seen corn 
as low as 10 cents twice in that time, 
and if they do not ship too much 
in from the Argentine, we may not 
see it again for forty years, unless 
they all get to planting hybrid corn. 

Now, if a man lost his hogs in 
1932 with cholera, and in 1933 he 
only raised seventy-five on a 160- 
acre farm, he could not sign up and 
keep on farming in the way he had 
when he was raising 150 to 200 hogs. 
How could he do it? 

My plan would be: Let a farmer 
put half of his farm in corn, less 
what he rented to the government, 
and keep a brood sow for each five 
acres of corn. If one man had good 
luck and another had poor luck, they 
would not have to kill their hogs, 
which is a sin when so many poor 
people could eat them.— Farmer 
Jones, Muscatine County, Iowa. 

Farmers will have to keep working 
to devise a plan that will base quotas 
on good farming practice.—Editor. 


Thankful for Benefits 

To the Editor: The farmers are 
indeed thankful for the benefit pay- 
ments received thru the corn and 
hog program. These have helped us 
so much to pay back debts that had 
been pressing on us, and to buy the 
seeds that were needed for hay and 
pasture, 

Prices for both hogs and corn are 
so much higher than they were. It 
has truly helped many farmers fron 
going thru bankruptcy. We missed 
much in not having a dairy program 
for 1934. 

If the different farm groups will 
only pull together from now on, we 
will have prosperity both in country 
and city. The farmer can buy the 
much needed machinery and repairs 
for buildings, and the city people will 
benefit by supplying that need at 
higher wages. 

We read and hear much over the 
radio about people who are opposed 
to this farm program, but generally 
it is either ignorance or selfishness 
that is at the bottom. If we choose 
the starvation route to bring higher 
prices for farm products by block- 
ing the public highways, our nation 
will be on the road to destruction. — 
ee Siekmeier, Allamakee Coun- 

Towa. 

‘ae farm paper has been going to 
the Siekmeier home for about thirty 
vears. We are always especially 
pleased to hear from our old sub- 
scribers.—Editor. 


3 REASONS WHY 


CARS, 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Run Cooler and Better on 
ETHYL 


1. Pumps marked Ethyl contain the 
coolest fuel for summer use. The 
Ethyl fluid prevents harmful knock, 
which is more prevalent in summer. 
Thus, more of the potential energy 
of each gallon is transformed into 
engine power and less sent as waste 
heat into the cooling system, al- 
ready battling high outside tem- 
peratures. 


2. Ethyl fluid is needed to develop 
full performance by modern high 
compression cars every season of 
the year. It makes older cars, too, 
run better as carbon and mileage 
accumulate. That is why approxi- 
mately 95% of all premium gaso- 
lines sold in the United States and 
Canada now contains Ethyl fluid. 


3. Sufficient Ethyl fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethyllead) is used to produce 
the highest anti-knock rating by the 
official test methods of the oil and 
automotive industries. The all- 
around quality of premium fuel so 
treated is protected by double in- 
spection at the refinery and at the 
pump. 


To get all the power and pleasure 
from your car-investment — 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL! 


ALWAYS LOOK! Only pumps which 
are identified by the Ethyl trademark 
on the globe or body dispense gasoline 
containing Ethyl fluid. 














I’M GLAD HE USED 
eY=3-10) 04-11) | 3 


The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working —right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won't blister or 
remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





@ With a BEAR CAT get 
the job done as fast as 
two men can pitch; three 
to six ton per hour; feed- 
er is 74 in. long, 42 in. 
wide with 26-inch cutter. 
Absolutely feeds itself and 
blows in barn and no mon- 
key business about it! 
Also, wonderful Hammer 
Grinder and Ensilage Cut- 
ter and has real capacity 
with 15/30 Farm Tractor, 
Write for catalog. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
BOX 54, HASTINGS. NEBR. 








. yon, buy any silo, 
BEFORE. 723,037,42% sie. 
new features. Te Caresl to vitri 
tion. | New_ simplified reinforced ¢ 
struction. _ Exclusive continuous vite ' 

ed tile door frame, and mary 
other advantages. Permanent con 
struction. Economical. Priced cor 
ready for use. Thous ands 
in serv 
rE Send now for attractive FREE 
* literature, current } ga ces 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS 
Bidg., Oept. 0-1, ere Deo, tows 
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a Drouth Area Shrinks 


With grass and green feed crops 
eaining sufficient growth to sustain 
livestock in a large part of the area 
stricken by the spring drouth of 1935, 
the government’s drouth relief op- 
erations are now being centered on 
methods for facilitating return of 
foundation livestock to the drouth 
areas, and for distributing crop seeds 
especially adapted to these areas. 
The Federal Livestock Feed Agency 


beef, it was found that the unim- 
proved pasture had made 106 pounds 
per acre and the improved pastures 
200 pounds. 

On July 11, the program will get 
under way at 10:45 a. m., when vis- 
itors will be taken over the pastures. 
In the afternoon, Senator White will 
speak briefly for the Board of Con- 
trol; Prof. H. D. Hughes will discuss 
the improvement of permanent pas- 
tures, reporting the results secured 
during the past two years, and Prof. 

















THIS FALL, HIS HOGS WILL BRING 





; is curtailing its activities and the © ©, Culbertson, of the animal hus- 

: Cattle Transfer Unit is discontinuing bandry section of Iowa State College, 

, operations. 7 will speak on the production of beef aye 

) Most of the drouth area of 1934 on pasture. ; M ORE M 0 N FE y * 

was relieved by spring rains, but a That there is a real and vital need : 

. large sector, comprising 131 counties — gor information on the best methods Os ; 
in eastern Colorado, western Kansas, of pasture management is evident to T HAN K Ss T re) 
southwestern Nebraska, northeastern every one who has given the matter eee 

New Mexico, western Oklahoma and any consideration at all, and it is be- 

western Texas, was designated as  jieved that the results being obtained 


drouth territory as of May 17, 1935. 
Timely rains during the latter part 
of May have to a great extent re- 
moved the danger to crops in this 
area, except for a number of coun- 
ties in Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico. The drouth desig- 
nations will be effective until June 
30. New designations as of July 30 
will include counties where any dan- 
ger remains, and where the areas 


from pasture improvement work as it 
is being carried on at the Mt. Pleas- 
ant farm will be of particular inter- 
est and value to Iowa farmers. 





Handling the Spring Pigs 
(Continued from page 3) 


it was found that 100-pound pigs will 
gain as fast on corn alone fed on 
good alfalfa pasture as they will on 





E’S getting ready for the early 
market when prices are at the 





ing schedule that is sure to bring re- 
sults and extra profit. This consists of 


have not returned to a self-support- : peak, and he knows from past experi- ground small grains and Semi-Solid 
a ration of corn and supplement. ence that regular feeding of small Buttermilk soaked from one feeding to 


ing basis in livestock feed. The pigs ae 
8 . pigs previously were on a sup : = ents - 3 S manta de aad 
The western railroads cooperating plemented ration. Feeding the sup grains and Semi-Solid Buttermilk will the next. The Semi-Solid is mixed 1 


: fi i et his hogs ready for marke 0 45 o 25 s of w 0 is 
“— the government in drouth activ. hiement saved a little feed and the Sos in rb of the rush. aah og ; duink pa pe ag 
ities issued on June 4 a tariff extend: pigs carried a higher finish. Smaller Countless other hog raisers are fol- This program keeps the stock healthy 
ing to producers who shipped cattle pigs use the supplement to better lowing the same program. In spite of | and produces the greatest gains at the 
cut of the drouth area in 1934 for advantage than larger pigs. Their poor pasture and scarce and inferior smallest net cost. It will pay you to 
feeding, the privilege of returning work indicated that from the weights quality corn, they have planned a feed- try it this year—of all years. 


such cattle up to and including June of 199 to 200 pounds, one pound of 
” ” © 
30, 1936, at 15 per cent of the normal — supplement saved one and one-third 
commercial rate. Cattle shipped out pounds of corn, while with pigs of 
of the drouth area during the period, 0 0 ; " 

from 40 to 100 pounds, three and on¢ You can buy Semi-Solid from your local eed additional income and make a substantial 


June 4, 1934, to December 31, 1934, half pounds of corn were saved. dealer. If for any reason he does mot handle st ~—increase in his net profit, over and above 
under the emergency tariff, are eli- Another way to limit the protein write direct to the manufacturers. feed costs. 


val » A i=4 
gible for the reduced return 15 per = cunplement would be to hand-feed 


HOW SEMI-SOLID IS SOLD % Every indication points to a $4 per head 
better price for hogs marketed early in the 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk is| available in four ‘Fall than for hogs marketed later on. By 
sizes of comtaiers—500-lb. barrels and Pli- feeding Semi-Solid Buttermilk for 90 days, 
ood Drums of 200-lbs., 100-lbs., and 50-lbs. it is possible for a farmer to realize this 





Ra 


cent rate. Cattle shipped out of the it thruout the feeding period. The SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is made ONLY by the Consolidated Products 


1935 drouth area afterward, and up 
to and including July 20, at the re- 
duced rates, also may be shipped 
back before June 30, 1936, at the 15 
per cent rate. 

On June 5, western carriers also 
put into effect a tariff which re- 
establishes reduced rates on in-ship- 
ments of hay, straw and other rough- 
age to the 1935 drouth area, which 
received rains only recently and will 
continue to rely upon shipments of 
dry feed until pasture has attained 
sustaining growth. Under this rate, 
shipments of hay to the 131 drouth 
counties in Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico and Ne- 
braska command a rate of 66% per 
cent of the normal hay rate, while 
straw and other roughage may be 
shipped into the area at 50 per cent 


rate of gain, especially up to 100 
pounds, is about in proportion to the 
supplement allowance. The diffi- 
culty with this plan is that the sup- 
plement must be hand-fed daily, or 
mixed with the grain in the propor- 
tion of one to 15 or 20. This re- 
quires labor, and grinding is neces- 
sary in the latter method if corn is 
used, and the expenditure made for 
this purpose would be of doubtful 
value. 

With limited feeding, it is doubt- 
ful if supplementation pays, provid- 
ing ample, good pasture and minerals 
are available. If the pasture is poor 
or inadequate, it will, no doubt, be 
Wise to use tankage or some suitable 
substitute. Pigs on pasture, corn 
and minerals will consume heavily 
of the herbage. There will also be 


sing of the normal hay rate. The new rate more rooting. 
and expires August 31, 1935. Pigs full-fed corn plus minerals 
= The Federal Livestock Feed Agen- will not consume enough forage to 
len cy’s main office at Kansas City, Mo.  palance their ration. However, full- 
aps will remain open for the next few fed, thrifty, fast gaining pigs will pay 
ttle Weeks, to aid the “dust bowl” section for a high protein supplement, ae 
ists. of the great plains, which will have the saving in days to finish will per- 
to continue on a dry feed basis until mit selling on a higher market. They 
pasture is ready. : 


) > Dag “ane lt av 
Better Pastures Field Day 
At the state hospital farm, at Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa, those interested will 
lave an opportunity to inspect the 
pasture improvement work which 


will be easier on the pasture, eat 
more teed and be higher finished 
than those with minerals and _ pas- 
ture as the only supplements to corn. 
—Arthur L. Anderson. 


Lifetime Milk Record 


Company in its many localized plants. General Offices, Danville, Iilinois. 













































































has been done there during the past The world’s lifetime milk record 
| two years. Altho one of these was a was recently broken by the regis. | we 
severe drouth year, the pastures are tered Holstein cow, Highfield Co- | + 
how carrying a steer and a half per lantha Mooie, owned by John G. Ellis, a 
acre, and, with nothing but grass, of Lee, Mass. In eleven lactations, * 
the animals gained at the rate of this cow has an official credit of " 
I two pounds a day thru a consider- 205,928.5 pounds of milk, containing | 
able part of last summer’s drouth. 7,128.5 pounds of butterfat, accord- 
In the first year of treatment, the ing to a report issued by the Hol- 
} improved pastures gave twice as stein-Friesian Association of Amer- eee FE) On aa SERVICE... 
Inany animal-pasture days as were ica. Her fat yield ranks third on Style No. 580, a snappy Sports Frock, comes designed for sizes 14, 16 and 18 years, 
_ obtained from the adjoining unim- the national list. An average dairy 56, 35 nad 40 inches Dat Geese Sine 36 veques OG yale of S-iach teeteee 


Style No. 570, comes designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1', yards of 
35-inch material with \% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


Style No. 2771, the smart Shirtwaist Model, comes designed for sizes 14, 16 and 18 


proved pasture, maintained under cow yields about 22,000 pounds of 
otherwise identical conditions for milk during her lifetime, so it would 








comparison. take over nine cows to equal the years, 36, 33 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
In spite of the heat and drouth o rie ighfi ‘ol: i a. 
1934 Pp S d drouth of yl ld of Highfield Colantha Mooie. The above design may be ordered through our Pattern Department for twelve cents 
see 434, when the animals had to be Two other cows, both Holsteins. each in stamps or coin, coin preferred. The Summer Fashion Book may also be 
driven to water, the treated pastures have topped the hundred-ton milk RAS Set Cee Se A eee ee te 
again gave over twice the return of mark. Tilly Alcartra held the world’s THE PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


ny the untreated pasture, when meas- record for many years with a credit 


m ured in animal-pasture days; the un- of 201,137.9 pounds. The famous Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
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“7‘OOD homemade ice cream 
dessert you can’t 
beat. But that doesn’t mean 
that because a mixture is 
frozen on your back lawn, it’s 
bound to be good,” says Aunt 
Rose, our neighborhood ice 
cream maker. 

For as long as I can remem- 
ber, Aunt Rose has superin- 
tended the “freezer festivities” 
at every community social or 
potluck gathering in our com- 
munity. More than that, al- 
most every summer Sunday 
mid-afternoon finds her out by 
her back lawn gate, spoon in 
hand, superintending, tasting, 
while the men folks take turns 
at the cramk. 
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It’s Full of Quality 


Her ice cream has quality. 
It’s a far cry from its velvety 
twanginess to that melty, cloy- 
ing, poor-vanilla mixture which 
sometimes for home- 
made ice cream. And it’s not 
even a “shirt tail” relative of 
that gummy gelatinous, artifi- 
cially flavored mixture which 
occasionally goes over the cor- 
ner drug store counter. 

Smooth, delicate and 
moderately rich it is. 
sugar, better flavoring, 
cream and better freezing” 
would do worlds for the average 
: freezer of homemade ice cream,” I’ve 
{ heard Aunt say. And an in- 
triguing, twangy flavor and a smooth 
and flawless texture are unquestion- 
able characteristics of her particular 
product. 
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Aunt Rose’s Method 


To achieve the former, she 
only a moderately rich mixture—too 
much cream is cloying; and a mini- 
mum amount of sugar—over-sweet 
mixtures are apt to be coarse as well 
as unrefreshing; eggs, either raw or 
cooked; a moderate amount of only 
the best vanilla, and a bit of lemon 
juice in almost any “mix.” You don’t 
notice the lemon flavor in vanilla ice 
cream, for instance; but you do think 
that it’s just the best vanilla ice 
cream you've ever eaten. (A little 
lemon juice has a way of doing that 
sort of thing.) And if there’s any 
way of adding fresh crushed fruit or 
i fruit juice in season, she’s bound to 
add it, crushing the fruit and adding 
it with additional sugar after the 
cream has been partially frozen. 

To get her particular brand of 
fine texture, both egg whites and 
cream are beaten until stiff and add- 
ed just before the cream goes into 
the freezer, and the cream is frozen 
slowly—only one part of salt used 
for eight parts of ice. This small 
proportion of salt (and don’t forget 
the salt must be coarse) does pro- 
long the cranking process. But as 
long as ice cream making holds the 
promise of dashers to be licked, few 
homes will lack willing hands at the 
freezer crank. 
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Made-in-a-Minute 


A cooked foundation makes a mix- 
ture which melts less readily. But 
Aunt Rose’s made-in-a-minute ice 
cream is a family favorite. For one 
gallon of ice cream she beats the 
yolks of four eggs until they are 
light, blending in gradually from one 
and one-half to two cups of sugar, 
the juice of two lemons, one tea- 
spoon of vanilla, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, and a few tablespoons of milk— 
just enough to allow the sugar and 
egg yolks to mix. Two cups of heavy 
cream and the four egg whites are 
then whipped separately until stiff. 






















































ed, too, and put up a stove? 
They look very simple, altho 
I’ve never built one. Just a 
square shape of three stone or 
concrete walls, with a grate 
over the top and the front left 
open to put in the wood. Some 
de luxe models have flat sheet- 
iron tops over the grates, for 
more even heat and less smoke 
in the eyes, but either type 
does a good job of frying ham 
burgers, warming German po- 
tato salad, boiling sweet corn 
and making coffee. 



















Special Cooking Utensils 


The most disagreeable task 
connected with a picnic is 
scouring up the kettles, frying 
pans and coffee pots afterward. 
But the most ideal thing is to 
pool resources and either do 
nate from the home supply or 
buy a special set of utensils 
that won’t need to be scoured 
each time. Washed, certainly, 
but not scrubbed and sanded, 




















Good Homemade Ice Cream 


SMOOTH, DELICATE AND NOT TOO RICH 


Egg yolks, egg whites, cream and 
two quarts of whole milk are turned 
into the freezer and frozen slowly. 
If possible, the frozen cream is 
packed in salt and ice (eight parts 
of ice to one part of salt), and per- 
mitted to ripen for an hour or so 
after the dasher has been removed. 

For chocolate ice cream, Aunt Rose 
melts four squares of chocolate in a 
cup of boiling milk. An extra cup of 
sugar is then added to this mixture 
and allowed to boil for two minutes. 
The syrup is cooled and added to the 
rest of the ingredients just as they 
are turned into the freezer. 

For fruit ice cream, omit one-half 
cup of cream and two cups of milk 
from the above and add to a gallon 
of partially frozen ice cream two or 
three cups of crushed or sieved ber- 
ries, apricots, peaches, grapes or 
pineapple, which have been mixed 
with half their measure of sugar. 

Peanut brittle ice cream is made 
by merely mixing with the made-in- 
a-minute foundation from one-half to 
one pound of finely crushed peanut 
brittle. Try it! It’s an ice cream 
you won't forget. 

For a Cooked Foundation 

For ice cream which must 
frozen for several hours, Aunt 
prefers a cooked foundation, mixing 
four tablespoons of flour, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and two cups of 
sugar, and cooking this in the top of 
a double boiler with quart 
milk, until the mixture is smooth and 


stay 


Rose 
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clear. A little of this is then turned 
over four beaten egg yolks and the 
yolks then beaten into the double 
boiler mixture and cooked for a few 
minutes, with constant stirring, until 
they have slightly thickened the 


milk. Cool the mixture; pour into the 
freezer and add two cups of heavy 
cream (whipped until stiff) four egg 
whites (beaten until stiff), the juice 
of two lemons, one teaspoon of va- 
nilla and one additional quart of 
whole milk. 

The cooked ice cream mixture may 
be turned into fruit ice cream in the 
same fashion as the made-in-a-minute 
variety. If sieved canned fruit pulp 
is used, sugar need not be added. 
Sieved fruit pulp may be added to the 
freezer just before the can is packed 


for freezing, but crushed fruit should 
be added only after the cream is par- 
tially frozen, since the fruit freezes 
more quickly than the cream and 
will be chilled to a stony consistency 
before the latter has properly set. 

But cooked or made-in-a-minute, it 
is Aunt Rose’s good homemade va- 
nilla ice cream that she uses for her 
special kind of butterscotch sundae. 
Sauce for this is made by mixing one 
cup of light brown sugar, one-fourth 
cup of white sugar and one-half cup 
of white corn syrup, and boiling in 
a saucepan, with constant stirring, 
until a few drops make a soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. One- 
eighth teaspoon of salt and one cup 
of good, rich cream are then beaten 
in. A few tablespoons of this mix- 
ture spread over a dish of ice cream 
and topped with a few crushed home- 
grown walnut meats makes a sundae 
such as could searcely be duplicated 
at the choicest soda fountain. 


Let’s Have a Picnic 

NE thing’s sure—either you like 
picnics or you don’t. There are 
people who go to a picnic like ap- 
proaching the pillory; to whom each 
busy little ant means anathema, and 
who pale at the mere touch of a 
paper plate. And there are hardy 
souls who can thrust a hot dog be- 
tween the covers of a roll, wrap it in 
paper, put on old shoes and a disrep- 
utable hat and wander off in the 
“wind and the wild woodland, there 
to look upon the works of God and 
eall them good’’—and have a picnic. 
When the picnic bug bites an entire 
family, summer-time means outdoor 
fires, sand in the sandwiches, luke- 
warm lemonade, and many rides 
cramped in the back seat of the car 
astride the thermos jug. But don’t 
these picnic-bug-bitten families have 


fun! We'll say they do, because, you 
see, we're victims. 
We're lucky in living near two 


county-owned parks where stoves are 
provided at public expense for cook- 
ing picnic meals. If you are not so 
fortunate, and are of the brand of 
picnickers who feel that you must 
cook when you go on a picnic, why 
not pick out a spot on the farm, or a 
neighbor’s farm, if he is picnic-mind- 





















































for, after all, coffee tastes just 
as good poured out of a smoke- 
blackened pot as from one in 
whose sides you can see to 
powder your nose. 

Dainty sandwiches and cakes 
don’t satisfy the open-air appe- 
tite—so a true picnic entails 
cooking your meal. Hot dogs 

roasted over the open fire and eaten 
in buttered buns with mustard used 
to seem all right, but now our frying 
pan goes along, and the crowd usual 
ly chooses hamburgers or steak— 
preferably hamburgers. 


Potato Salad a Favorite 


German potato salad is another fa- 
vorite, and may be mixed at home 
and reheated, but is best made right 
over the outside fire. Have the pota- 
toes boiled, peeled and diced. Take 
along chopped bacon, onion, celery, 
sugar, vinegar, fryings and a little 
flour. In a deep kettle melt the fry 
ings and fry the bacon crisp, adding 
onions and celery and cooking in the 
fat five minutes or so. Next, in goes 
the sugar, vinegar and enough flour 
to thicken slightly. Next the potatoes, 
turning them until every piece is 
seasoned. Serve hot and serve plenti 
fully, for every picnicker will come 
back for more. 

Eat pickles right from the jars; 
mound tomatoes in the center of the 
table and eat whole; slice large 
Spanish onions and put them into 
the hamburger sandwiches. Each 
family provides cups, plates, forks 
and spoons for its group and packs 
and unpacks its own basket. Take 
along a liberal supply of newspaper: 
spreading them under the tablecloth 
and later using them to wipe cul 
plates, frying pans, etc., and to wrap 
up smudged vessels. 


Don’t Worry About Dessert 
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After a meal of hamburgers, 
toes, pickles, hot potato salad 
two or three cups of coffee, dessert 
need not be worried about, but usu 
ally a bag of fruit and cookies goes 
along in case the crowd be hungry 
after an hour or two of such childish 
games as “Going to New York,” 
“Drop the Handkerchief,” “Hide and 
Seek” or guessing games, played by 
moonlight or by the light of the cars, 
drawn up in a circle. 

Such a picnic is a great social lev- 
eler, for you can’t hang onto much 
dignity under such circumstances. It 
is surely the best way te renew your 
youth, and it is our private opinion 
that a true picnicker will never grow 
old. Try it this summer, if you feel 
your youth slipping. 
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| heap, with plenty of openings 


| small flowers like pansies. 
' Never allow stems to be 
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For Lovelier Bouquets 








~7O MATTER whether your vases 
N are kitchen pottery or Lalique 
glass, or whether your flowers are 
rare specimens or old-fashioned fa- 
yorites, you can have lovely bouquets. 

The most perfect dahlias and gladi- 
olas in the world can scarcely give 
charm to a room if they are tightly 
jammed into a fruit jar. In view of a 
lack of fine bowls and vases, it may 
seem that fruit jars are about the 
only containers available. But look 


your bouquets are going to be grace- 
fully loose and yet erect enough to 
look natural, you are ready to em- 
bark upon the adventure of color 
combinations. Blue and yellow, pink 
and blue, orange and yellow, laven- 
der and pink, or yellow, or all three, 
together with pale blue and the 
dainty white of baby’s breath. All 
are interesting combinations. 

Heavier colors, such as purple and 
gold, orange and deep heliotrope, or 
reds with white are interest- 
ing—all having, of course, 
their bits of green. After you 
have combined these colors, 
then there is fun in experi- 
menting with tints and shades 
of a single color or in tossing 
many colors together as riot- 
ously and successfully as does 
nature herself. 

Experts in flower arrange- 
ment tell us that our darkest 
colors should be near the bot- 
tom, that our tallest point of 
interest should not be in the 
exact center, and always, al- 
ways, that flowers must not 
be crowded. 

Nasturtiums, after they are 
picked, have a tendency to 
droop dejectedly over the 
edge of the bowl. Don’t let 
this trouble you. Let them 
drink their fill and they will 
rear themselves so stiffly 
that every now and then you 
will have to pull them loosely 











about. The kitchen, the basement or 
the attic will yield any number of 
flower containers far more satisfac- 
tory than the abused fruit jar. Small 
brown crockery bowls, the old apple- 
butter jar, even well shaped, flare 
topped enamel basins are better than 
fruit jars. 

Flaring tops lend themselves more 
graciously to loose, open bouquets 
than do narrow necked containers. A 
low, wide coffee can set in a small 
mending basket often makes a de- 
lightful vase. The container should 
be about one-third the height of the 
whole bouquet. 

Almost a necessity for lovely bou- 
quets are a number of “frogs” or 
flower holders. These are. thick, 
round glass or crockery discs full of 
holes in which to stick the flower 
stems. Dime stores carry these also 
ina variety of sizes. There is a more 
expensive holder made of coarse 
meshed wire that is very good. 

“Frogs” can be made at home by 
pouring plaster of paris into any 
round mold. Holes may be punched 
with a lead pencil before the plaster 
sets. If the holder can not be mold- 
ed so it will set up from the bottom 
of the bowl, it will be necessary to 
Place it upon thick buttons or some- 
thing that will allow plenty of water 


) to flow under it. 


A tangled twist of spirea or other 
bushy twigs makes a good holder for 
stems. Wire snarled into a 


apart and tumble them gently 
into grace as you'd ruffle a baby’s 
curly head to make it lovelier. Nas- 
turtium leaves are not satisfactory 
in bouquets, for they wilt quickly. 

Cosmos is for sprawly bouquets, 
at its best with a few buds. There 
is no lovelier bud than the buttoned- 
up zinnia bud. Use one or two in 
a zinnia bouquet. Add a few sprays 
of tansy and put the bow! below the 
level of the eye. Keep a loose, flaring 
bouquet for the table low enough that 
people seated may see over it. 

It is best to pick flowers in the 
evening, or early in the morning 
while they are heavy with dew. If 
poultry, children, breakfast or cream 
separator call you, plunge your flow- 
ers deeply in a bucket of water; then, 
when there is a lull, spread out news- 
papers, gather bowls, from grandma’s 
old Majolica jug to the little brown 
casserole, assemble your “frogs,” and 
with the words “loosely and natural- 
ly” humming a refrain m your mind, 
arrange a crowning glory for every 
room in the house. 

Your friends will probably say, 
“We gave you that marigold seed, 
yet your marigolds are so much 
lovelier than ours.” Let them think 
so, if they will. You know that it’s 
because you put them in that wide 
mouthed old brown bean jar, added 
a few frilled buds for accent, and 
gave them room enough to display 
their glory. 





to insert stems, also does very 
well. Sand may be used for 


crossed. Nature grows her 
Plants in graceful flares. 
Add pointed gladiolas to 
low, round dahlias if you 
Wish. “Glads” give accent 
and loftiness as a spire does 
toa church. But did you ever 
see a church with all of its 
Spires jammed together? 
Having decided upon bowls 
and flower holders that allow 
freedom, space and spreading 
rectness to the bouquet, con- 
Sider next the fact that na- 
ture favors green, and plenty 
of it, to accompany all her 
blossoms. How well a few of 
its own spear leaves give em- 
phasis to bouquets of iris! 
But back to bouquets of 
bloom. Having decided that 























THE FLAVOR'S 
SWEET 



































HEY THERE YOU, 
YOU'LL LIKE IT TOO 













Once you taste Grape-Nuts Flakes, you'll 
cheer, too! Crisp, sweet, golden-brown flakes with 
plenty of real nourishment. One dishful, with milk 
or cream, contains more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. Try it—your grocer has it! 
Product of General Foods. 








A KITCHENKOOKsaves both work and time 
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You, too, will find that a KITCHENKOOK saves both 
time and work for it has every convenience feature 
which a modern stove should have. Real Instant 
Lightning, automatically controlled. Rock Wool in- 
sulated oven. Everdur rustproof fuel tank. New 
Blue-Fire burner. Adjustable roll-out broiler and 
many other conveniences. 
KITCHENKOOK is rated Class A—the highest rating 
given by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Write for illustrated literature and name of nearest 
dealer. 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., INC, 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. 

















Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead form 
your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 
advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases. 
“a 
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SHU-WITE CLEANS 
AND WHITENS ALL 
CANVAS, BUCK AND 
SUEDE SHOES 


Use Bixby’s 
JET-OIL 
Liquid Polish 





for all black and 
tan leather shoes 











FURNACE STILL 
GIVING SERVICE 
AFTER 17 YEARS 


Mr. R. D. Leach, of Memphis, Mo., 
writes us: “It was in the fall of 1918 
that I bought a Colonial Furnace. This 
makes 17 winters that we have used 
it. During all that time, there have 
been no repairs required. What is 
more important, it looks as though it 
will give like service for another 17 
years. We heat a nine room house 
and basement, and can make any 
room as warm as desired.” 

Colonial Furnaces are built to give 
lasting, economical heat. And a Green 
Engineer will be glad to tell you how 
this modern heating system may be 
installed in your home as a regular 
heating plant or as a complete air 
conditioner. The 20 year guarantee 
will also interest you. The New Colo- 
nial is moderate in cost and it saves 
you money in lower fuel bills. 

Write today for free copy of our 
booklet, “The New Colonial Furnace.” 
It gives you valuable information on 
the care of your furnace. You will not 
be obligated in any way. Write Green 
Foundry and Furnace Works, 706 
Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 








| CHICAGO'S 
newest hotel 


offers 
Free Radio Loud Speaker 
Circulating Ice Water 
Tub Bath or Shower 
im every room 
Garage . . . with direct 
entrance to hotel 


RATES: 


$2.00 SINGLE 
from ae DOUBLE 


HARRISON 


H OT E L 


Harrison Street 
(Just off Michigan Blvd.) 


* 
OLIVER HOTEL 
South Bend, -- Indiana 


(Under same management) 
Andrew C. Weisburg, President 
Iilustrated booklet sent upen request 
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~ Sabbath School Lesson — 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Naomi 
A Woman of Faith and Courage 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 14, 1935. Ruth, 1:14-22; 
4:14-17.) 


T IS a great pleasure to turn from 
the book of Judges, from the car- 
nage of battle and the oft-repeated 
story of idolatry and its punishment, 
to the book of Ruth. and it is with 
something of surprise that we after- 
ward learn that the book of Ruth is 
really part of the book of Judges and 
for hundreds of years was so printed. 
In the book of Ruth we are given a 
glimpse of the Israelitish farmer, of 
the courts of justice and of the purity 
and the strength of domestic ties. 

A small farmer named Elimelech 
had crossed over to the country of 
Moab—taking with him his wife, Na- 
omi, and his two boys. The boys 
soon married. Later, disaster visited 
the family. Elimelech died, and so 
did both sons, leaving Naomi a wid- 
ow in a strange land, the religion of 
which was absolutely forbidden to 
her people. Naturally, she thought of 
home ties, and prepared to go back 
to her people and her religion. 

She and her daughters-in-law had 
apparently begun their long journey 
when Naomi, perhaps fearful of the 
greeting these strangers would re- 
ceive at her old home, entreats them 
to return to their own people and 
their own religion, hoping that each 
would marry again, or, to put it in 
her quaint way, “find rest in the 
house of a husband,” and live hap- 
pily, praying that her Lord Jehovah 
would deal as kindly with them, even 
tho they were heathens, as they had 
dealt with her dead sons and herself. 
But they said: “Nay, but we will re- 
turn with thee unto thy people.” 

When, however, Naomi pointed out 
that there was not much chance for 
them to obtain husbands in her old 
home, “They lifted up their voices, 
and wept again, and Orpah kissed 
her mother-in-law,” and went back 
to her people and her own religion, 
“but Ruth clave unto her,” saying 
that she would follow her. She would 
not only stay with Naomi now, but 
until death. 


Ruth Becomes a Gleaner 


It was the beginning of the barley 
harvest when Naomi and Ruth re- 
turned, and Ruth proposed to at once 
go to work at the first job she could 
get. The Mosaic law forbade the 
farmer to glean his fields; that is, 
to rake up the scatterings. These 
gleanings were the rightful share of 
the poorest people. So Ruth gleaned 
in the fields of the biggest farmer in 
the neighborhood, Boaz, “a mighty 
man of wealth,” who lived in town. 
Coming out to the harvest field at 
noon, Boaz asks the foreman: What 
strange girl is this gleaning among 
the sheaves? The foreman replies: 
“It is the Moabitish woman who 
came back with Naomi.” She is a 
good worker, too. She came early 
this morning and has stuck to it all 
thru the day. 

Boaz had heard in town good re- 
ports of Ruth, particularly of her de- 
votion to her mother-in-law and of 
her conversion to the faith of Israel. 
He approached her in a fatherly 
sort of way, told her to stay right 
along thru the harvest, and ended 
up by telling her to come to din- 
ner. It was not, however, until he 
slipped around to the reapers and 
told them that they might let fall 
some handfuls on purpose for her to 
pick up, that it was evident that 
Boaz was favorably impressed with 
the young widow. 

To say that Naomi was delighted 
when she learned that Ruth had been 
gleaning in the fields of her nearest 
of kin would be putting it too mildly. 
The match-making instinct, generally 
strong in women happily married, 


asserted itself, and when the _ har- 
vest was over and threshing time 
came, she said to Ruth: “Shall I not 
seek rest for thee, that it may be 
well with thee?” A rather beautiful 
way of saying: “My dear, I must get 
you a husband.” Under the Jewish 
law, the childless widow was already 
legally engaged to the nearest un- 
married kinsman. In the course pur- 
sued by Ruth (Chapter 3) at the sug- 
gestion of Naomi, she was not guilty 
of the slightest indiscretion, but sim- 
ply claimed her rights as a widow 
and the heir of certain property. 

When Naomi had brought Boaz to 
see the line of duty, he wasted no 
time. He was at the gate of Bethle- 
hem bright and early, with his ten 
elders ready, and waited for the 
kinsman who stood between him and 
Ruth. He offered him the chance to 
redeem the land of Elimelech, that 
is, pay off the mortgage, and marry 
the heiress, Ruth. The kinsman said 
he could not do this, lest he mar his 
own inheritance, and plucked off his 
shoe and gave it to Boaz, which was 
the legal way of transferring prop- 
erty under the Jewish law. So Ruth 
became the wife of Boaz. 

Besides the faith and courage of 
Naomi, two points are especially em- 
phasized in this lesson: First, the 
strength of affection developed be- 
tween good people who are sharers 
in a common sorrow; second, the 
broad character of the Jewish na- 
tion, which found room for strangers 
from all lands who accepted their 
faith in God and conformed to the 
manners and customs prescribed in 
the Mosaic ritual. 


David 
The Great-Hearted 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 21, 1935. I Samuel, 26: 
5-12; II Samuel, 1: 23-27.) 


T IS well at the outset for us to 

note the circumstances which led 
to the events that are herein re- 
corded. David’s popularity with the 
army and the people rendered the 
king intensely, almost’ insanely, 
jealous. Saul suspected that David 
was his predicted successor, and 
tried to get rid of him in various 
ways, finally determining to kill him. 
The friendship which existed be 
tween his son, Jonathan, and David 
made Saul very jealous, and he at 
one time threw his javelin at Jona- 
than for defending David to him. 
David and Jonathan bound them- 
selves by an oath to be true to each 
other, including a promise made by 
David to stand by Jonathan’s chil- 
dren after he succeeded Saul as 
king. For Jonathan recognized the 
fact that the Lord was no longer 
with his father, and that other most 
significant fact, that the Lord was 
with David. And yet, Jonathan stood 
by his father to the end. 

David, failing to receive protec- 
tion, except for a very brief time 
in the school of the prophets, tried, 
after Jonathan had convinced him 
of the implacable hatred his father 
had for him, to find refuge and help 
among the priesthood, and he there- 
fore fled to Nob, the city of the 
priests. There, he was unexpectedly 
betrayed by Doeg, a bitter partisan 
of Saul, and as a result Saul put 
to death the entire family of Eli, 
except Abiathar. 

There was nothing left now ex- 
cept to adopt the life of the Bedouin 
of the desert. David gathered about 
him a band of four hundred men, 
men who were in distress or in debt 
or bitter of soul (I Samuel, 22:2). 
In other words, he was simply an 
outlaw. 

Gad the seer now joined him; also 
Abiathar, after the slaughter of the 
priests at Nob. Saul drove David 
from pillar to post and hunted him 
down as he would hunt down a 
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wild beast. Once, in a cave in which 
David had hidden, and to which 
Saul had retired for the purpose of 
privaey, David most magnanimously 
spared Saul’s life, and his heart 
smote him because he had evey 
marred a garment of the Lord’s 
anointed. (I Samuel, 24:1-5.) 

When Saul saw that his life hag 
been spared by the man he had long 
sought, his better nature manifesteg 
itself again, and knowing that he 
would lose his kingdom in the end, 
he secured an oath from David that 
when he became king he would not 
cast off Saul’s posterity (I Samuel, 
24:16-22). For a time, David had 
peace, and spent at least one winter 
in Mount Carmel (I Samuel, 25); 
but he now returned and put him. 
self in Saul’s power. 

Once more, Saul pursued him ip 
the wilderness of Ziph, and the les. 
son records a leading incident of 
Saul’s last campaign against David, 
Worn and weary, Saul camped at 
night within the circle of wagons 
which furnished the defense in such 
expeditions in case of attack during 
the night. Saul and those near him 
fell into a deep and profound slum. 
ber, called “a slumber from God.” 
David, who by this time had the 
instinct of a hunted animal, with his 
nephew Abishai slipped quietly into 
the camp, removed the spear which 
was always at the head of the chief, 
and the bottle of water so much 
needed in the desert journey, and 
from a convenient place the next 
morning sent to Abner, Saul’s near 
kinsman, and asked him to come 
and identify the articles and return 
them to Saul. And Saul, impulsive 
and mercurial, once more confessed 
his sin and returned to his place, 
while David went on his way, to 
meet him no more. 


Vengeance Belongs to God 


David gives two reasons for his 
Magnanimous course: First, it was 
not his business to execute ven- 
geance against his personal enemy. 
His sword would be unsheathed only 
against the enemies of his country. 
It was then, had been long before 
that, and continued to be long after- 
ward, a bloody sword. His foes wert 
those of his nation. He recognized 
that vengeance belonged to God and 
that vengeance was in safe hands. 
He did not abate a thing from Saul’s 
sin; he never said that Saul was 
guiltless. He had always tried to be 
Saul’s friend. He had risked his life 
for Saul times without number. He 
knew that Saul deserved to die, and 
would die either by the hand of God 
or in battle; but he did not regard it 
as his place to clamber up the steps 
of the judgment throne and execute 
divine justice. There was a still 
weightier reason: Saul was the 
anointed of the Lord, therefore his 
person was sacred. It was not Saul, 
his enemy, that had been in his pow- 
er, but the Lord’s anointed. 

What a lesson there is in this 
simple story for professed Chris 
tians of today, who hold enmity, 
grudges and spites, who want to even 
it up with the man who has done 
them an apparent wrong or a real 
wrong! What a commentary David's 
course is on the men who “watch at 
the end of the lane” or “carry a knife 
up the sleeve”! David, with all his 
sins, would not do that. 

Now notice Saul’s' repentance 
When David’s magnanimous conduct 
humiliates him and makes him thot 
cly ashamed of himself, he exclaims 
“I have sinned, behold, I have played 
the fool, and have erred exceeding- 
ly.” It is his self-respect that is 
wounded, but his heart remains un- 
changed and unmoved. That is the 
reason why David never trusted him 
afterward. 

There is no genuine repentance but 
that which leads to the recognition 
of the fact that sin is enmity to God 
and brings men onto their knees to 
Him who can pardon their iniquity 
and blot out the wretched past. The 
repentance of David was genuine 
when, long afterward, he fell into 
most grievous sin. The longer Saul 
lived in impenitence, the less control 
he had over himself. 
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S I write, it is still June, a busy, 
A wet, beautiful, luscious, compli- 
cated month full of picnics, weeds, 
panquets, corn plows reunions, hoes, 
weddings, alfalfa hay and strawberry 
shortcake. James Whitcomb Riley 
certainly had his little joke when he 
said, “June wants me, and I’m to 
spare.” June may feel that way 
about me, but I don’t seem to “spare” 
very often. 

Another line that bothers me is 
from a little book that traces our 
family history from their first land 
grants from William Penn thru the 
westward years to the Mississippi 
yalley and beyond. Entry after entry 
lists Hezekiah Ebenezers as marry- 
ing Hetty Abigails and moving to 
some point a bit westward, “where 
they led a quiet life on the farm.” It 
must be that quiet life stuff of the 
1800’s that people refer to when they 
speak of the “good old days.” 

Do you know the work of Jay Sig- 
mund, the Iowa poet? His most re- 
cently published work is a small 
book of poems, “Burroak and Sumac.” 
He portrays a rather tragic, pinched 
element of our section, but does it 
faithfully and beautifully. When you 
read his poems, judge the thing he 
has done by what he set out to do. 
He is not portraying you, or your 
progressive neighbor, so much as the 
odd hill characters of his beloved 
Wapsipinicon country. Feel the kind- 
ly heart, the seeing’ eye, the sympa- 
thetic understanding, that prompts 
his poems, and you will set the crown 
of honor, as you should, on a prophet 
in his own country. In all his poems, 
you will respond to his pictures of 
seasonal tasks, such as: 


“The killdeer on the pasture creek 
takes flight, 
Voicing his tiny scream; the burroak 


bough 

Tells that the time for planting corn 
is right. 

The planter sounds metallic music 
now.” 


Or this, to recall last summer: 


“Never a cloud the starlike sparks 
From a blacksmith’s forge were scat- 
tered over 


The midnight’s dome; he saw the 
larks 

Desert their nests in his browning 
clover.” 


There are lines like these: “A clean 
song that thrush is singing,” “A bur- 
ished sun is suspended high,” and 
“Blades that level clover, loud with 
bees.” As for aptness, how is this 
from Husker: “Oh, he is a weary, 
Weary soul”? 

A suggestion worth sharing comes 
from W. S. Corsa, Greene county, 
Illinois: “To help you keep all the 
paintable things you see fresh in 
mind, furnish your mental art gal- 
lery with a method approved both by 
precept and practice. Look as in- 
tently as circumstances permit. Then 
close your eyes for an instant. If 
there is time for a second look, re 
peat. I think this will enable you to 
carry in mind a distinct picture al- 
Ways of scenes or objects you wish 
to remember.” I’ll try, Mr. Corsa, but 
’'m generally too excited over lovely 
things I see to remember to be either 
Scientific or psychological. 








The very nicest letter Country Air 
has received for weeks comes from a 
friend made thru these columns. It 
Says: “After two years, blowing hot 
and cold, we have at last succeeded 
2 refinancing our farm. I’m sure it 
Will not all be smooth sailing from 
how on, but certainly it will be less 
@ixious sailing.” And there are oth- 
fs to echo the statement. Yet there 
are people ready to scrap all the 
Present machinery for farm aid and 
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By A FARM WOMAN — 











set up a new outfit that will take 
another two years cr longer to get 
itself going. 





I was looking at a new rotary 
hoe. Gazing upon its vicious prongs, 
I declared: “It was a brave man that 
first drove one of those things thru 
a field of young corn. Who inven- 
ed it?” 

‘“Who invented it? Why—” and 
the man of the house assumed the 
look I have learned to connect with 
some of his fabulous fables, “why, 
who else would invent the rotary hoe 
but Mr. Rotary himself? He was so 
successful and such a model for all 
business men that all over the land 
clubs sprang up in his honor. Thus 
was born the Rotary Club, in honor 
of Mr. Rotary, and,” the m. of the h. 
declaimed with a large gesture, “his 
hoe—the business man’s great gif 
to agriculture.” 


A card from Mrs. H. E. Skott, of 
Epworth, Iowa, sets me straight on 
the delicate little bluebell which I 
mentioned in these columns some 
weeks ago. Botanically, it is known 
as wild polymonium, commonly as 


Jacob's ladder. 
knew it 


In childhood days, I 
by the latter term. Right 
now, I think I’m most thrilled over 
the mixed bouquets my border fur- 
nishes. Everything from heavy peony 
buds at the base to spikes of delphin- 
ium topped by delicate coral bells 
and drooping columbine. 


Mrs. Skott has a new radio, after 
being without one for some time. She 
wonders what’s good on the air. 
After all is said and done, the old 
standbys of several years’ time still 
furnish the most opportunities to lift 
us above and beyond our work-a-day 
world. As I write, the Firestone hour 
is lovelier even than when Gladys 
Swartout — their regular soloist — 
sings. Margaret Peek is singing in 
a creamy-smooth voice an aria from 
Madame Butterfly (6:30 p. m., Mon- 
day, WMAQ, WHO). Harry Horlick’s 
Gypsies follow, then Music at the 
Haydyn’s, which is in a lighter strain 
and lets you go a-dialing if you prefer, 
and then the Contented Hour. All 
very fine. These same stations fur- 
nish us with the Beauty Box theater 
at 8 p. m., Tuesday. Fred Allen is on 
Wednesday at 7 p. m., if you care to 
sit in with my family. I'll browse 
elsewhere myself. Thursday night, 
they present those perennially fresh 
hour-long programs that make me 
wonder over and over at the skill 
used to provide variety, charm and 
fun. They begin with Rudy Vallee, 
at 6 p. m.; Showboat and Paul White 
man, with Helen Jepsen and the 
King’s men follow. At 9:15 p. m. 
daily there’s a good dramatic skit, 
Tony and Gus, over WMT. There’s 
a good organ program at 1:30 p. m. 
daily, over WGN, and Armchair Mel- 
odies (if you ever find time for such 
a place), at 4 p. m. And always, al- 
ways, there is Andy and his morning 
Music Shop over WOI. It still is 
unexcelled. However, lately, I have 
been outdoors so much at these early 
hours that I’ve depended mostly on 
the wrens and thrushes for my ma- 
tins. Good stuff, too! 





Gentle readers, you’re most polite. 
You take what I write and like it; or 
if you disagree you are so gracious 
about it. But how about giving mea 
chance to do as well by you. For all 
published letters beginning, “I’ve 
been thinking,” this column will pay 
$1. No rules, no limitations beyond 
the opening phrase. However, you'll 
stand a better chance at the dollar 
if you pack your punches into a few 
brief paragraphs. 





Well, we all asked for rain last 
summer——! 
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AND STILL IS 


Maytag leadership is un- 
questioned. Why compro- 
mise with quality when 
you can own a Maytag at 


TODAY'S LOW PRICE 
The Maytag is cheaper to 









ONLY MAYTAG HAS 





own because of its finer 





THE GASOLINE 








construction—more satis- 






MULTI-MOTOR 





factory to own because of 
its one-piece, heat-retain- 
ing, cast-aluminum tub, 
Gyratator washing ac- 
Roller Water Re- 


mover, and a score of 





tion, 


other advantages. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Manufacturers 





































... the engine built 
by Maytag. It 
represents twenty 
years’ develop- 
ment— has but 
four working parts 
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—simple, smooth, 
quiet power, built 


for a woman to 





Founded 1893 » Newton, lowa 


SEE THE NEAREST MAYTAG DEALER NOW e VERY EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
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cloth frock,’ comes 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 


of the perky cotton prints, 
yards of 35-inch material. 


* 


The above design may bo 
ordered thru our Pattern de 
partment for twelve cents in 
stamps or coin, coin preferred 


The Summer Fashion Book 
may also be had for twelve 
cents. Address your order to 


Our Style Service 


Style No. 3323, the little “table 
designed for 
Size 4 re 
quires a tablecloth 49 by 49 inches, 
or, if you prefer to make it of one 
two 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


W allaces’ Farmerand Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Allow ten days for delivery. 
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of running a household. 


sent them. 

(] Homemakers’ Canning Guide 

010 Canning Questions and Answers 

0 His Majesty—The Baby (diet helps) 
(1) How to Can Fruit and Vegetables 

[] What Every Homemaker Should Know 
—] Modernized Farm Kitchens 

(0 That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch 








FREE FIELPo 


for the HOMEMAKER 


Somewhere on an upper shelf of a cupboard in every farm home is a collection of 
recipes, “how to do it” booklets, clippings and other items which help a lot in the job 
Farm women who want to add to this collection may check 
the following bulletins, prepared by various manufacturers, and we'll see that copies are 


Check the booklets you want, put your name and address below, and maii t» Homemaking 
Helps, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, lowa. 


POT P eee eee ee ee eee eee eeee 


{J Air-Cooled Kerosene-Operated Refrigera- 


tor 

(1 Pressure Cooker Method of Home Can- 
ning 

(0D Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes and 
Things 


© Electric Refrigeration for l'arm Homes 
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Ru 
PAYS “T WAYS! 


1. Worms are more easily removed. 
2. Worm-free chickens grow faster. 
3. They are less subject to disease. 
4. Promotes earlier, heavier layers. 


ry 
& 
us 
Worm Your Flock NOW With. . . 
Qt Salsburys 
WORM CAPS 









@...aline 
of caps that 
contains the 
most effec- 
tive worm removing drugs. 
for round worms; Kamala for tapes. 
Easy to give; Easy on the birds; Easy 
on your pocketbook. See your local 
hatcheryman, feed or produce dealer 
or druggist who displays or advertises 
emblem, shown below. 
FREE 16 page illustrated Book 

on WORM CONTROL; 
16 page Book ‘“‘How and When 
to Vaccinate.” WRITE US. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
710 Water Street, Charles City, lowe » 


f Take Your POULTRY TROUBLES To 

The Dealer Who Displays This Emblem. 

He Is a Member of Our NATION-WIDE 
POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE. 
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f {712500 
Preferred SIEB OvERITE 


tee vm ee of chicke is mesoured by the peott 
ae Br Smart poultry re know Prem 
and Large Galck Maturing Broilers Tneore highest ront 
men chose eee's Oversize licks. 
ber ve one quality a. he Best 2nd or 3rd Grades 
past ave delivery Won ranteed VALUABLE. Bs, pouerny B00 
VOID DELAY—ORDER WN 
BIG CUT ee A PRICES 
PRICES PREPAID 


Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns. $6. vi $32.50 $62. 0 
Bd., Wh., a of es: 





Pana 


8. C. Reds, ‘16.95 33.50 64.50 
ote HE ae 
white” on . ie = 
Wrands.. Re'O. Rea ( 249 36.00 69.50 
PROONAS .ccccscocee 
Heavy Mixed for = § «5.95 28.50 54.50 
Light Mixed for Renee 5.45 26.00 49.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks... 4.50 21.25 40.00 


Add 25c extra on all lots less than 100 
100: Legh A Mi- 
SEXED CHICKS iorcns ’Puligts, $14.75; Mates, "$3.00. 
Any Heavy Breed:  pumete . $11.50; Males, $7.00. 90 per cent 
gSccuracy guaran 


SiEB'Ss HATCHERY, Box 136, Lincoln, Ullinois 


@iy ELECTRICITY 


FROM THE WIND 









Wind Power Light TYiant 

will” light Ate house and furnish 
power Free, from the wind Gener- 
ates electricity even in light breeze 


Costs nothing to run Trouble-free ; 
guaranteed by company of internatio nal 
reputation, the leader in its field En- 
joy free light and power on YOUR 
Be done with repair and upkeep 
costs. Write for Free illustrated lit- 
erature without obligation 
a ND-POWER LIGHT CO. 
ox Newton, ‘jowa 


STOP THOSE LOSSES WITH noNust 
DOLLAR STEROZONE 
Proven, quick, dependable. safe. Money-back 
guarantee protects you. At your Ideal Sales Co. 
>| dealers. Or send $1 for trial size. Postage 
paid. 


IDEAL SALES COMPANY 
208 Elm Street 
DES MOINES 


SANA el Ta (aaay 


ECONOMY HOG FEEDER 
pays for itself the very first 
year, in feed saved, as well as 
on your own work and time 
Best for over 20 years. Feeds 
oats, tankage, etc. Five sizes. 
Low prices for early orders. 
See your dealer or write 
The Hargrove Co., 404 N. Y. Ave., Des Moines, lowe 


* KILL ALL FLIES 


> Placed anywhere. Daisy Pi 
e~2-4\ Killer attracts and kills files 
Guaranteed, eflective. Neat. 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
iy) Willnot soil or injure anyth! 
» ae ali eeason 20¢ at all 
ealers. Harold Somers. Inc., 
350 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N yy: 
RESU U ITS chicks and turk 
amy mod ~ pwart i 
pee ‘ou order from 
atcheres of chicke spe oa 


oe: HATCHERIES 
Department W, <- =< Worthington, Minnesota 
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are what you want 
when you buy baby ° OO 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 











DOULTRY- 
MEN... 
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aking Houses for Hens 


Should Old Buildings Be Remodeled or 


Torn Down 


HARDIN county, Iowa, farmer 
recently asked for advice on 
the matter of tearing down an un- 
used barn and using the lumber for 
a henhouse, as compared with re- 
modeling the barn as it now stands. 

There are two important items in- 
volved in this case. The first is this: 
Will the building, when remodeled 
or improvised, make a comfortable 
and fairly convenient henhouse? The 
second important item is the one of 
expense. Tearing down a building 
and making a new one out of it costs 
considerable money—not as much as 
to use all new lumber, of course; 
but it is always found that a good 
deal of new stuff has to be bought, 
and the item of labor is considerably 
increased. 

Can the building be remodeled into 
a fairly desirable henhouse? First, 
will it make a warm house for win- 
ter and be free from drafts? Unless 
this is true, the building should not 
be considered as a henhouse. 

Poultry keepers in Iowa and the 
surrounding states might as well rec- 
ognize thoroly that unless they are 
prepared to produce winter eggs, cut- 
ting the poultry flock down to fifty 
hens or less is the sensible thing 
to do. And winter eggs mean a warm 
house. 

Are the walls well built and free 
from holes and cracks thru which 
rain and cold can enter? If not, are 
they smooth and even, so that insu- 
lating board, such as is made from 
corn stalks, straw, wood pulp and 
sugar cane, can be easily applied in 
order to make a thoroly tight wall? 


The Floor Must Be Dry 


If the walls and foundation are 
good, or justify being made good, the 
next question is whether the floor is 
dry. Probably one-half or three- 
fourths of the so-called ventilation 
troubles in corn belt henhouses are 
not ventilation troubles at all. Most 
of the complaint against litter get- 
ting wet is due to the floor. It is 
commonly too low as compared with 
the surrounding soil. So, in consid- 
ering a building for a possible hen- 
house, be sure that the floor has 
remained dry during wet seasons. 

Given satisfactory walls and a dry 
floor, the actual problem of remodel- 
ing can be given attention. First, 
there is the matter of the ceiling. 
Practically every farm building that 
might be remodeled into a henhouse 
(except some hog houses) has too 
high a ceiling. This is a good fault, 
for nothing is equal to a straw loft in 
a henhouse in the corn belt. A high 
ceiling makes the putting in of a 
straw loft easy. This should just 
nicely clear the head of the care- 
taker. Six and one-half feet is a 
nice height. While frames 4x6 feet, 
covered with poultry netting, are 
ideal for a straw loft, a skeleton of 
2x2’s or 1x4-inch boards, attached to 
whatever is above, may be the more 
practical in an improvised house. 

Partitions, pens, etc., must pretty 
generally be removed to give nec- 
sary light and make it convenient 
for cleaning. However, occasionally 
the building to be remodeled will 
have a partition at right-angles to 
its length, that might well be left. 
This is particularly true if the build- 
ing is more than twenty-five feet 
long. Drafts are particularly bother- 
some in buildings with a long, un- 
obstructed sweep; hence, a partition, 
for the back half at least, is essen- 
tial in buildings forty feet long or 
more. 

Windows will have to be added in 
nearly every remodeled building. Not 
only do most barns, granaries, hog 
houses and other buildings that may 
be considered for hens, have too few 
windows, but the ones they have are 
not properly located. First, windows 
directly above the roosts should be 


and Rebuilt? 


boarded up, or, better, covered with 
insulating board for cold weather; 
then they could be opened in hot 
weather. 

Additional light, reasonably close 
to the floor, should be made available 
in the front walls and in the side 
walls near the front. 

A row of drop windows can fre- 
quently be fitted in between the 
present uprights. Ordinary four- 
pane sash can be purchased in a 
variety of sizes, making it practical 
to fit the windows into the present 
spaces. All such windows should 
be built so they can be opened at a 
tilt or dropped down below the sill. 
All that is required is that the sill 
upon which the window rests when 
closed be just high enough above 
the foundation plate (or a special 
one put in) that the top of the win- 
dow comes to the sill when the 
window is dropped down. 

The sash is properly fitted to the 
distance between the uprights (which 
can be arrived at by cutting down 
the frame of the sash or padding 
the uprights with thin boards). If 
this method is followed to provide 
for opening the windows, arranging 
a device to tilt the windows is easy. 
All that is required is to nail a board 
(unless padding of the uprights is 
required, four inches is all right) to 
the inside edge of the upright. This 
board should extend from the sill 
approximately half-way up the sash 
when the window is closed. The 
exact height can best be determined 
by testing, and will vary with the 
width of the uprights. With the 
sash resting on the window sill and 
the top tilted in to provide an angle 
of from 30 to 40 degrees, the upper 
ends of these boards should provide 
a resting place for the sash. 

Whether this simple and quite in- 
expensive method of installing win- 
dows is used or not, it is highly es- 
sential that plenty of windows be 
provided and that opening and clos- 
ing them be made easy. 


Locating the Roosts 


While custom and certain distinct 
advantages have made nearly every 
one build henhouses with’ a south 
front and the long way east and 
west, this does not bar the use of 
buildings that are longer from north 
to south. However, the matter of 
proper lighting and location of roosts 
and windows is a little more difficult. 
In any event, certain items in regard 
to roosts should be observed. For 
some reason, hens distribute them- 
selves most evenly over the roosts if 
two points are observed. The more 
important of these is to have the 
roosts run at right-angles to the wall 
next to which they are located, which 
usually means at right-angles to the 
side of the house having the most 
windows. Second, the roosts should 
all be on the same level. 

Some of the best laying flocks of 
hens in the midwest are housed in 
buildings which were once barns, 
hog houses, machine sheds or gran- 
aries. With the constant change of 
farm operators, in addition to the 
changes of plans which are made 
by these operators, buildings which 
were erected for a certain purpose 
may be of little use at the present 
time. At the same time, some other 
farm enterprise may call for a great- 
er amount of room or more adequate 
shelter. If hens happen to be the 
item which requires more room, it 
may be made available with some 
planning, a little work and a reason- 
able expense. 

The old objection to housing poul- 
try and other livestock in the same 
building is not valid if two precau- 
tions are observed: They should be 
kept entirely separate, and there 
should be a systematic program of 
keeping lice and mites in control. 
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Wet Weather Troubles 


Drouth years have at least one aq. 
vantage. Certain poultry diseases— 
particularly coccidiosis—spread most 
rapidly and seriously when there jg 
lots of muddy soil to be found about 
the brooder houses. Nearly every 
common disease and parasite that at- 
tacks poultry can be transmitted very 
readily thru the drinking water. For 
that reason, the heavy and prolongeg 
rains this spring have brought to the 
front as a poultry raiser’s problem 
the question of surface water, with 
its very general contamination. 

Preventing the drinking of surface 
water by the flock is an important 
step in reducing disease. Just how 
to do this is a difficult problem to 
solve. Fortunate indeed, is the flock 
owner who has a soil open and sandy 
enough so that water never stands 
on the top, inviting the chickens to 
drink. 

Also fortunate in wet seasons is 
the one with his poultry houses and 
yards on distinctly sloping ground. 
Often such slopes seem a tremen- 
dous handicap, but in prolonged wet 
weather they are sure to be appre. 
ciated. 

But even on rolling land there are 
holes, wagon ruts, animal footprints 
and such, that can hold plenty of 
water to introduce everything from 
fowl typhoid to worms and coccidi- 
osis. 

On lands which are practically 
level—which is true with at least 
half of the farms of the midwest— 
there is no alternative but the use of 
spade and hoe—as well as the horse 
drawn plow scraper and grader—to 
make’ the yards safe for poultry. 

Of course, the systematic working 
of the level yards into high strips 
separated by drainways is the ideal 
plan. If this can be supplemented by 
the use of gravel in the more used 
portions of the yard, the danger of 
disease transmission thru surface 
water will be greatly reduced. 

But constant vigilance during wet 
periods, and the use of the spade and 
hoe, will help much. And it is well 
worth the effort. 


Progeny Testing 

The Missouri and Michigan experi 
ment stations each started a new 
style of egg laying contest, early in 
1935. The details of the Missouri 
contest are as follows: 

The breeder enters 100 eggs, which 
must be from trap-nested hens with 
records of 200 eggs or better, or from 
pullets which are the daughters of 
such hens. These 100 eggs will be 
hatched separately and a record kept 
of egg weights, infertile eggs, dead 
germs, chicks dead in the shell, de 
formed chicks and weight of live 
chicks when hatched. Each entry 
will be brooded separately and the 
cockerels removed at the end of eight 
weeks. The pullets will be grown 
to maturity and trap-nested for one 
year from the time the first eggs 
are laid. The Michigan test is simi- 
lar in its scope. 

Behind this plan of testing is the 
belief that a test of a cross-section 
of the chicks produced by a certain 
mating will give a more valuable 
index of the actual producing power 
than to select (perhaps from a large 
number) a pen of ten pullets just be- 
fore they lay their first eggs. 


Culling Pullets 


The New England States extension 
service is urging flock owners 31 
that section to carefully cull then 
pullets when placed in the laying 
house in the fall. 

These experts believe that if the 
pullets are closely culled for vigor, 
maturity, health and high egg Pro 
duction characteristics, winter death 
losses can be cut in half. 

They also suggest that such a plan, 
if carefully carried out, may rather 
sharply cut the feed cost of produc- 
ing eggs, since the poorest one- fourth 
of the pullets lay few winter eg8s 
and eat almost as much as their 
heavy laying mates. 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate, Re — die 
play type or IItustration, is 15 cen word per 
insertion, for one, two or three i aceene: 2 
cents & WO! insertion where same ad runs 
our of more consecutive times. Send full re re 

with each advertisemen' 
less than 1 words. remittance should 
be for "$2.10 for enh insert 


on. 
Count each whole A. initial and err 
word. Count your name a 


6 West 21st “St.” is counted 
Moines, lows,” is 
nd ‘*$5,432,000” are 


D. 
af ‘commie as four w “R. 4” a3 two. Ads 
must reach us by Wednesday noon, ten days 
before issue date. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your panker 
and the other some responsible business man. 
To avoid delay, send letters of 
with your ao. Write or print your ad plainly. 

For convenience = figuring, the 
following “able gives the cost of most desir- 
able advertisements for various Insertions: 

















Words Number of Insertions 
1 | 2 3 a 6 

14 $ 2.10'8 4.20/8 6.30/$ 6.72/$10.08 
aE 8.15| 6.30) 9.45! 10.08] 15.12 
28. 4.20; 8.40) 12.60| 13.44] 20.16 
35. 5.25) 10.50] 15.75) 16.80) 25.20 
42 6.30) 12.60) 18.90) 20.16) 30.24 
49 7.35) 14.70) 22.05) 23.52) 35.28 
56 . 8.40) 16.80) 25.20!) 26.88| 40.32 


























AUCTIONEERS 


$10- $100 DAY AUCTIONEERING. 1935 CATA- 
log. American Auction School, Austin, Minnesota. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POULTRY, 
also eggs and veal, will bring you more money 
when shipped to Karsten & Sons. We have been 
getting top prices for our customers for forty years. 
Check mailed same day shipment arrives. Market 
reports free. Karsten & Sons, Dept. 3C, 1100 Fulton 
Market, Chicago. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT. D, 823 
Fulton St., Chicago. Live and Dressed Poultry 
—Eggs—V eal. Immediate returns—highest prices. 
Write for tags—bulletins—free booklet on dressing, 
packing, shipping. 
WE NEED LIVE POULTRY, 
Ship direct. It pays. Top prices. Check mailed 
day shipment arrives. Wholesale Buyers. Write us. 
re L. Hemman Company, 127 South Water Market, 
Chicago 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED ade 
and vel. Highest possible prices paid. rite 
for information = tags. Drake & Bonfield, W540 
Fulton St., Chi 
WRITE— I SFrENS 
18 W. tandolph, 
» municate with 
at once. 




















ALL VARIETIES. 








INC. 1116- 
They want 
and egg 


& MUELLER, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
every poultry, veal 








WANTED. REGISTERED | LIVESTOCK AND 
poultry for export to Latin America. Send par- 
tien lars to W. H. Howard, 331 W. 63rd Street, 


ago. 





a5 BEST SERVICE AND PRICES, SHIP 
your poultry, veal and eggs direct to Cougle 
Commission Company, Chicago. Established 1873. 


COMPANY, 125 
hicago, pays higher prices 


GEORGE C. JOHANNSEN | ¢ 
South Water. Market, 


for quality poultry-veal. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. FARM 
raised from unkenneled parents. (World's | best 
farm dog.) Either sex—spayed females a specialty. 
(Guaranteed heelers)——Year’s trial—training in- 
structions—approval. 3 partly Sunnyside 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD. PUPS— 
Year's trial. Training instructions. Our guaran- 
teed heel-drivers make the best stock and watch 
dogs. Males, females, spayed females. Reasonable 
prices. Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
FOX, RA 











trained. 

















COON, OPOSSUM, BBIT AND COMBI- 
: nation hunting hounds: aos for trial. Write 
for free_literature_ showing pictures. State dog inter- 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ken- 








HIGH CLASS COLLIES—COMPANIONS 
watchdogs, the kind that bring home the_ cows. 

Also choice Wire Hair Terriers. Shomont, Monti- 

cello, Lowa, 

SELLING 
lice pups 





Po- 
guar- 


SHEP "HERD, COLLIE, 
Heeling stock, 
Minnesota 


DOG Ss 


CHEAP, 
and trained do 
__Isaks sen, Springfiek Id, 
f 1 ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
puppies, Blacks and browns. Picture 
1. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 
AND 


WA ANTED: NEWFOUNDLAND 
tard puppies. Will buy whole litters. 
Thompson, Elmore, Minnesota. 
SPOR TSMEN: POINTERS, SETTERS, 
Hunters, Rabbit 
Ramsey Creek 





AND 
10 cents. 


ST. BER- 
Tilmer 





00 
Combination 

cheap, list free. 

Illinois. 

COLLIE PUPS. NO BODY 

Merrill’s Collie Farm, 








Straight Cooners, 
nd Fox Hounds, 
€ Ramsey, 












‘(RED WHITE 
$10. Either sex. 
», Towa. 


RED ST. 








BERNARD PUPS $12, $20. 





setiens, red, black, $4. Otis Tendall, 
i, owa 
RAT TERRIER PUPS. BRED FOR RATTERS. 


Satisfaction guarante x Crusaders Kennels, Staf- 


FARM LANDS 


FARM MACHINERY 





LARD — A PRIME INVESTMENT. THESE 
arms are typical of the sound investments the 


Federal, Land bank of St. 

acres, Nodaway County, 

New Conception; on a 
FP 


Louis offers you. 

Missouri, 5 miles to 
public road; 1% miles to 
school; R. . D. and telephone ‘available: two- 
story 6-room house, barn, garage, shed, crib, poultry 
house; watered by well; brown silt loam; lies roll- 
ing; 100 ac res tittable, 60 acres pasture and timber- 
pasture, $6,50 4 acres, Lewis County, Mis- 
souri, 1 miles ral Monticello: on a public road, 1 
mile to State Highway No. 6, 1 mile to school 
and church; two-story 7-room_ house, barn, crib, 
smoke house, scale house, 3 poultry houses, 2 sheds; 
watered by cisterns, springs and creek; brown silt 


loam; lies gently rolling; 211 acres tillable and 
meadow, 60 acres pasture, 43 acres timber-pasture, 
$7,000. Make an appointment or write for free 
me catalog today. Terms are % cash, balance in 

% per cent 20-year loan. The Federal Land 
Bank ‘of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 








WALBRIDGE FARM—WHY PAY RENT WHEN 
$4.50 per acre per year will make you the owner 
80 acre farm, located in Adair County, 
; miles northeast of Greenfield, on good 
gravel road? Good house, fair barn, with other out 
buildings. Can be had for $1,400 down, with terms 
on balance averaging $35 monthly. This farm is 
also bonded to protect your family, your home, your 
business and your credit. Other Towa farms, all 
kinds, all sizes, on similar terms. Write Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Sales Department, 319 North 
Center Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 
GET A FARM ON THE 80O LINE IN NORTH 
Dakota or northern Minnesota. Conditions never 
better to buy good land at — = that will — 








be lower. Crop payment plan or terms. 
which state interested in. Ask at about _ reduced 
rates. Send for information to H. S. Funston 
No. 9, Soo Line . Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 
160 ACRES, NEW IMPROVEMENTS, $1,450, 
$700 cash,; includes team, 2 cows, 11 hogs, 
poultry, farming equipment, crops; mile highway; 
140 tillable, woodlot, mixed orchard; new frame 
house, well, new barn, poultry house. Free July cata- 
log. United Farm Agency, WF-428 B. M. A. Bldg., 


_City, Missouri. : 
AMPLE RAINFALL, WELL 

Central South. Abundant grazing 
Good general farming and early truck region, 
E. J. Hoddy, General Development Agent, 


Kansas hae ee 
DISTRIBUTED, IN 
and feed crops. 
Write 
Dept. 














D-2, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
parnuite, Kentucky, for free copy ‘‘The South- 
ATC 
INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY Pees ~ 
North Dakota, Minnesota. Montana, Idaho. 
Washington, Oregon farms. e.g prices, oar 
terms. Descriptive literature, impartial advice. 
Mention state. i Haw, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
LAND IS STILL THE SAFEST INVESTMENT. 
Save money by purahasing farm home at to- 
day’s prices. Our list describes rare bargains in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Write for de- 
tails. John DP. Larson, 115 South 4th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
FREE BOOK. LOW PRICED LAND IN MINNE- 





Idaho, 
small 
Cc. Leedy, 


Paul, 


Washington 
near lakes, 

Dept. 
Minne- 


Montana, 
large or 
rates 4 
Railw ay, St. 


North Dakota, 
Farms 
Low 
Northern 


sota, 
and 
streams, 
1107, Great 
sota. 


BUY 





A FARM NOW.—I HAVE A NUMBER OF 
choice western Iowa farms for sale at bargain 
prices. Can accommodate cash or term. buyers_at 
prices below recent advances. Hugh McGuire, Hol- 
stein, Iowa. 
FREE 
farm 
price Ss 
Railw: 
IMPROVE! 
terms, 
Write for list. 
Minnesota. 
FOR SALB 283 ACRE STOCK 
for “full particulars and price. 
Route 2, Guttenberg, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 


FORDSON PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT 
low prices. Complete stock of genuine Ford made 





DESIRABLE 
Western Canada at_ interesting 
terms, or for rent. Canadian Pacific 
07 Union Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. _ 
FARMS, LOW PRICES, E ASY 
Wadena, Otter Tail, Todd Counties. 
Bigelow’s Land Office, Wadena, 


INFORMATION ABOUT 
homes in 
and 
7, 3 








~ 








FARM. WRITE 
Leslie Patrick, 














repair parts See your Ford or Fordson dealer, or 
yrs us direct for 1935 price list. Farm Tractor 
Equipment Company, authorized distributors, 
foie 2 Mulberry Street, Des Moines, Towa. 
FARMALL OWNERS! STOP REAR WHEEL 
slippage with Wells eaten? Spadelugs. Savings 
in fuel, oil, time, pay cost. ade only for 6 inch 
wheels, McCormick, F-12, F ty rite for Special 


Free Folder, Money-Back Guarantee. Wells 


Lug Company, Des_ Moines, Iowa 
SALE: AULTMAN TAYLOR 20 H. P. 
rete 1 engine with cab; Minneapolis steel sep- 
40x64 with Garden City feeder and wings, 
Weigher, wind stacker, canvas cover, good 
belts, tender, tank and pump, Box 62, Wallaces’ 
Farmer_and_ Towa _ Homestead. 
NEW CATALOG. GET YOUR 
day. Pipe, pumps, motors and engines, 
thresher supplies, boiler tubes. Thousands 
chinery bargains. Harris Machinery Company, 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE THAT CREAM 
separator get our new low prices on the Anker- 
Holth _ and pecomdltionecs machines. Northwest 
Anker- Holth _Comps ee Mankato, _Minnesota. 
MASON A ot TATTG WATERER $7.50. 
Telivered on trial, Peter Frederickson, Audubon, 
Iowa, 


Offer, 
Tractor 


FOR 








autor 
Hienie 





COPY TO- 

belts, 
of _ma- 
Min- 


R FREE 




















LIVESTOCK 





TRACTOR AND AUTO ee 


PARTS — WORLD'S 
largest wreckers—all makes cars, trucks, 
































BEEF CATTLE 



















































































tractors, HERD BULL FOR SALE, TWO YEARS OLD 
Good used parts for sale cheap. Elmwood Auto bred by RE Battles, ply Prize- 
Wrecking Company, Inc slesburg. Illinois. _.| mere 32nd, low down and thick. E. Mallory, 
FOR SALE: 8 THRESHERS, 15 TRACTORS, Hampton, | Towa. 
° 5 BP nape Fwy 6 —_ ators, 2 stone wn 300 HEAD OF REGISTERED HEREFORDS. 
wagon scales, 3 shellers, 2 steamers, 2 clover Vis » ¥ es’ § 
hullers, ete. Mielke, New Hampton, lowa. roma, oar ker, “South ‘Dakot * one on 
NEW oo ANCH SPADE LUGS FOR, JOHN CHOICE REGISTERED HEREFORD YEARLING 
D 4 b McCormick-Deering, 10-20 and bull. Domino breeding. Price reasonable, Verle 
is 7%. 5c. Irv —? kang BN Company, 544 = Blair, Fairfield, lowa 
ulberry Street, Galesburg, Illinois. 7 - - 
= FOR SALE: 4 HEAD COMING 2 YEAR OLD 
FARM ELEVATORS—EASY PULLING — Hereford bulls and 2 yearlings. R. E. Hatton, 
- - = igiée cup. mi rite to, the % «& Ww. Corning, Iowa 
anufacturing Company, Streator, inois, Dept. 7 — — 
LOAD OF TIBREFOR D STEERS WEIGHT 
ae book eet + CORMAN around 550. T. B. tested. E. Nason, Selma, Iowa, 
t MAN'S t} -. ‘ 
__price, Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. FOR SALE: TWO YEAR ‘LING DOMINO BULLS, 
Free literature showing harvester pictures. Process __Write or come. F. C. Duffield, Bloomfield. lowa, 
Company, Salina, Kansas. DAIRY _CATTLE 
THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS OF WENZEL- GUERNSEY HEIFE RS, COWS AND BULLS. 
mann farm elevators giving universal satisfaction. Holtsein heifers. Car load lots. Charles W. 
Inside cup or portable. Write Wenzelmann Fac- O'Neill, Bridgeport, Wisconsin Spa = 
tories. Galesburg. Tlinois. . CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS, BRED FOR TYPE 
ONE USED 28x46 AVERY AND ONE. USED and uction. Priced reasonable. Shomont 
acnee iimoapette threshing maqpine In good Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
condition *riced to sell. Farmers Elevator Com- s 
pany. Einties. Ions. 3 YEAR OLD Rl NORSES BRED STALLION, 
TRAVIS ROCKER GRATES AND STATIONARY * unbroke. Will make fast “race | horse. Also other 
States for thresher engines. Also repair parts. race colts. Charles W. O'Neill Bridgeport Wis- 
‘Travis Company, Henry, Illinois. consin. : ’ i ‘ = : 
FOR SALE: CASE, WOODS, TWIN CITY SEP- For SALE: JACK. WEIGHT TWELVE, AGE 9, 
arators, $125, $475. Belt Sorghum mill $60. Pric A S38 50 “Gookes Kaufmann, z} he. Towa. * 
Ben Mitchell, Shenandoah, Iowa. —<——$_— swike 
FOR SALE—FIGHT USED TRACTORS AND — 
t —, Want tractors, threshers. Frank Hog Cholera Serum and Biologics 
ysetecka, Ft. Atkinson, Lowa. 
~ = - =< — Serum 55c. Virus $1.50. Buy your serum made in 
— GRINDER SCREENS—-ANY MAKE. lowa. Pure, fresh, potent. We y eh Hemorrhagic, 
a in om shipment. Write York Foun- (Calf Scour, Swine Pink-eye, Influenza, Navel-ill 


Nebraska 











HELP WANTED 
MALE 


FARMER DEALERS WANTED. HANDLE MAS- 

ter Line of live stock and poultry remedies. Big 
profit on well known products now used regularly by 
farmers in your community. This is the fastest sell- 








ing line. | Write us for free information. Master 
Laboratories, 27th & “‘D Streets, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. - 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED TO WEAR AND 


suits to friends. No canvassing. 
easy. Experience unnecessary. 
equipment, actual samples 


demonstrate free 
Up to $12 in a day 
Valuable demonstrating 





free. Progress Tailoring, Dept. U-295, 500 Throop, 

Chicago 

WALLACES’ FARMEK AND IOWA HOME- 
stead has openings for several men with sales 


ability who will work hard for a good income. A car 
is necessary to carry on this work. rite—Circula- 
tion pecarement, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. 











WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” START waee. $175 
month. Common. school lls ng Age 5 
Are you eligible? Get our free pon ane" 
out. No obligations. Write, Instruction Bureau, 

384. St. Louis, Missouri 

MEN — LEARN BARBERING. LABOR LAW 
now regulates prices and wages. Best in years, 

Good demand from small towns as well as cities. 


Write Moler College, 59 East Monroe Street, Chi- 

cago. 

AVIATION OR 
courses. New method 

work in our shop. Small 

American Technical Institute, 


Towa. 

FARMERS MAKE BIG MONEY IN SPARE 
time. Supply friends and neighbors with quality 

flavoring, spices, coffee. Write Favorite Co., 12 

Kennedy Northeast, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





DIESEL MECHANICS 
Home study and practical 
down payment required. 


Box 59. Des Moines, 





Bacterins at 6c. Hemorrhagic and Black-Leg Ag- 
gressin at 7c. Fowl Bacterin ic. Abortion vaccine 
50c. All vaccines 15 per cent off on 100 doses. 
Chicken worm tablets 80c per hundred. 
prices on Necro-Powder white liniment, 
capsules, fly spray. Good syringes cheap. 
specialties: First, “Good Serum’’; Second, 
jaw in cattle enough for 6 cases, 
worm oil for pigs $1 pint enough 
better. All shipments prepaid. Wanted serum job- 


bers. Diamond Serum Company. _ Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICANS, AWAKEN! 
Learn startling facts. Send 25 cents for six months 
trial subscription to the Debunker’s Informer, Santa 


Monica, | California. 

















» IRONTILE BARNS NEW 
proven insulated Irontile Wall construction saves 
on tile cost, gives lighter interior. Four colors te 
choose from. ¥ rite for free literature on latest type 
construction, best arrangement. Adel Clay ~~ 
Hubbell Bldg., 


NEW VITRIFIED 





Dept. B-1, _Des Moines, lowa 
a _ COFFEE 
COFFEE DIRECT FROM ROASTER TO YOU. 


Order Java and Mocha blend, The best coffee 25c 
pound. Send $2 for 8 Ib. trial order. Ground or 
whole, we pay the postage. Plantation Coffee Com- 

6 W. 7th, St. Paul 





pany, oo 





CORN CRIBS 
VITRIFIED IRONTILE CORN CRIBS. FRED 
plans on new improved construction. Get details, 
tres literature, prices now. Adel Clay Products 
Company, Dept. C-1 _Des Moines, Towa. 
D 
MILKING MACHI! -ERS FOR ALL 
makes. Cream separators. Lighting plants, Write 
for new low prices. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man- 
kato, Minnesota. 


ELECTRIC FENCES 
























BIG MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING E 
lished poultry remedies, vaccines, etc. 

Laboratories, St. Paul, Minnesota 

ape FEMALE 

LADIES—LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE. THIRD 
largest industry in this country. Many calls from 

small towns as well as cities for our graduates. Can 

earn living while ‘earning. Write Moler System, 59 

East Monroe Street, Chie ago. 


SPEC TAL WORK FOR MOTHERS WHO NEED 
once ty) canvassing expe rienc e 


$14 weekly at 
or investment. Give dress size. Dept. N-36, Harford 
Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MALE | AND FEMALE mee 
CONDITIONS ARE BRIGHTER AND THE FU- 
ture outlook for business is most favorable. Use 
our capital to establish a profitable business of 
your own. Bring Dr. Ward’s top quality home sz 


STAR- 
Beebe 























farm necessities to folks in your locality. No expe- 

rience necessary. Write Dept. WF, Dr. Ward's 

Medic al Company, Winona, Minnesota. 

PROFIT GATHERING VALUABLE ROOTS, 
common weeds, herbs, wild flowers, evergreens. 

Details 10c. M. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 








MATERNITY PERS? FOR UNFORTUNATE 

girls. State licensed. Working reduces expenses. 
Confidential. Write Eastside Hospital, 4911 E-27th 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE. HARDWARE STOCK. ABOU T 

$3,500 cash. Reason for selling, old age. A. E. 
Glines, Reinbeck, Iowa. 























USE THIS ORDER BLANK NOW 











Kansas, 
EDUCATIONAL 


R ADIO AT MIDWEST’S LEADING 
| yew method, Small down payment. 
as radio telephone eens rs for 

I and commercial static Vrite 

Tech: nical Institute, Box 59, Des Moines, 





LEARN 
Tadio 










































LEARN PEAUTY CULTURE — THOROUGH 
_ trainir expert instructions—part time employ- 
ent for r mn ind board. Write for Free catalog I. 
St. Paul School Hairdressing, Bus Depot, St. 
t _M t mote 
I AUTY Cun TURE AS TAUGHT BY PAUL’S 
ays most. You can earn room and_ board 
i ining. Catalog F free. Paul's Hairdress- 
z A ie my, 207 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, Min- 
, FARM LANDS 
BUY A MINNESOTA FARM HOME DIRECT 
tom the state of Minnesota. No sales commis- 
to p ny. More than 4.000 farms, big and small, 
t W for sale. Ten to fifteen per cent cash gives 
coeff possession. Balance easy terms. Only 5% per 
Mes er For lists and further information 
Ces Sales Division U, Department of Rural 
—edit, State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 





‘EF ARM W WITH GOOD 8 ROOM HOU ISK. 
‘ce and light plant and 100 feet long well, 












Upped dairy barn with stanchions for 30 cows, 
EN. nd other buildings. Also 30 apple trees. 
Rs rem, 1208 Clermont Street, Antigo, Langlade 
cre Wisconsin, 











Te a ae 
n % ust . 
Ono ell cee 








Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


paper. 


Name .... 








Address 











TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows.............:00+ ducubia vesoreeeeeeetimes in your 
MACRO W: BOT Gina ccccissviccccccsnecciscs is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 





(Count as part of ‘ad) 
RATES AT TOP OF PAGE. MINIMUM CHARGE, $2.10 
































PRIME ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLER 
makes electric fencing safe—big saving in labor 
and material—for 110 and 32 volt current. Write 
for catalog and trial offer. Prime Mfg. Co., 1204 

South First Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
ELECTRIFIED FENCES — REDUCE FARM 
fencing costs 80 per cent; controllers for 110 and 
days’ trial. Write, One-Wire 


32-volt current; 30 
Fe ence Company, B-28, W hitew ater. _Wisconsin. 


a 
~_ FARM LIGHT | PLANTS AND BATTEMaS 
NEW, CONVENIENT TIME-PAYMENT PLAN 
and low prices make it easy to buy Willard F arm 
Light Batteries on present incomes. Enjoy the 
freedom from worry you get with a set of the new- 
style Willard farm light batteries. They give excep- 
tionally long life——-reduce power costs on any make 
of plant Built in large capacity sizes hs take care 
of additional electrical appliances. Write for com- 
plete details—no obligation. Willard St wage Bat- 
t Cc mpany, Cleveland, Ohio 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 











WINDMILL GENERATORS REWOUND FROM 
old motors and generators. Ask about Katolite, 


Engineering, Mankato, Minnesota. 
ivi p __FARM LIGHT PLANTS 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS — WIND DRIVEN. YOU 
build tt¥em. Write—Wind Motor Electric, Ridge 
way, Montana. 


Kato E 











FEED BA’ sacs 
WE BUY FEED BAGS. AY FREIGHT ON 
me. or more. Lincoln Bag yn Springfield, 
mors. 





HOG SELF FEEDERS 


HOG SELF FEEDERS 





Better gains on less grain using the “Successful” 
non-clogging hog feeder. 45 bushel size was 2. 
now $34.75. Other sizes. Saves chores. Des Moines 
Incubator, Des Moines, Iowa. 

ae Pi HORSE TRAINING 

“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES”—A 


and horseman 
Simply addre 


book every farmer 


no obligation 


should have. It 
3s Beery School 





of Hor: emanship, Dept.‘ 287, Pleasant Hill. Ohio. 
KODAK FINISHING 
When answering these ads it will save lots 


of trouble for you, for us, and for the adver- 





tiser if you will not mail your rolls in enve- 
lopes. Wrap well, tie securely, and address 
__plainly 
—— — 
TWO B Eb AU TIF ae MASTE [RPRINT ENLARGE- 
a | roll, developed, printed, 
Seautif ul ‘‘oileolored”’ pro- 
I included with 25c¢ reprint 
order. Guaran i ighest quality photo finishing. 
Brown Photo Company, 2209-22 Lowry, Minne- 
1polis Minnesota. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED-- -PRINTED-- 25¢ 


Mail your films to the bigge st and best. Rolls devel- 

and & good prints guarante * ot plus "free 8x10 
enlargement coupon only Reprints any 
each. Geppert Studios, “Det. 101, Des 
Iowa. 


KODAK ROLLS 10c 


Any size 6 or 8 exposure rolls po gy 1 ind printed 
for only 10c. Extra prints 2c each Se to your 
order for mailing. Send for Handy Maiti ng Package. 
Olson Studio, 911 Walnut, Des Moines, Iowa. 
COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FILM 

developed—a professional enlargement painted in 
oils and eight gloss- tone prints DeLuxe finish, guar- 
ant not to fade, 25 Super quality speedy 
service, satisfaction. or money refunded. LaCrosse 
Film Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


ANY ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 VELOX 
prints, with 2 free Silktone enlargements, 25c. 
Quick satisfactory service. 


Swiss Photo Service, Box 
868, Minneapolis. 


Additional Classified Advertisements on Nex: Page 
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Our Readers Market 


(Continued from preceding page) 


______ MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK FINISHING 































ROLL 2 DEVELOPED, S PRINTS, OIL PAINTED 
enl ) luable 8x10 nted enlarge- 
nent k service ranteed work. 

Individu oO ach ure. Janesville 
iim, ane i in 

HANDSOME s NAPSHOT BASEL FRAME 
(thirty cent value given with any size roll ¢ 

veloped and printed for 25c¢ (com). Genuine Moen- 

tone superior quality. Moen Photo Service, Box 

867-1, La Crosse, Wisconsin. ses 

ROL L FILM DEVELOPED AND SIX OR EIGHT 

ssy prints, so 2 ¢ ble weight enlargements, 
ce, Reprit h & reprints and or 5x7 
en rgement Studios, Dept. 5th 

& Maine, St es 

COMPARI DIFFERENCE! ROLL DEVEL 
oped l « weight enlarge 

ments 25¢ com Excellent 

service Service, Box 3333, St 

Paul, M 

ROLLS TWO SNAPPY PRINTS 
each i enlargement coupon 

2he coin Reprints Over reprints, 2 %ec. 

Jones Studios .. “Where the 





West Begins." be 

ROLLS DEVELOPED — TWO BEAUTIFUL 
double weight professional enlargements and 8 

ag oe never fade perfect tone prints, 25c coin. 

ta 

GE 





Photo Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
) BEST ROLI _ DEVELOPED, 
i red ‘ t 





BEAU- 
neverfade 
Sun Photo 











x 


u t service 

Mi nnesota ess 
AND PRINTED 
s from the best 
veloping Studie, 











BEAUTIFU 5 GLISTENING PRINTS. ROLL DE- = 











veloped, guaranteed glistening prints, 2 
largements, 25c. American Photo Service, 2946 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
LOOK! THE LATEST! NEW PROCESS BORDER 

colored enlargement and & Monex prints from 
every roll developd only 25¢. Comet Photo Service, 
Rox 266, Minneapolis, Minnesota a 
FILMS FINISHED 20c, WITH THIS AD. IN- 

troducing Panelart Snapshots teprints 3c. At- 
tractive Photo Album with first order. Artisto, 
119-w, Rockford, Minois. as 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, AND TWO 

professional enlargements 25c coin, Reprints 3c. 
Sannes diate service. The Photo Mill, Box 629 M., 
Minne: apolis, Minnesota ne 
ANY SIZE KODAK FILM DEVELOPED 2 

prints of each negative and two free enlargement 


coupons, Reprints 2c each, Summer’s Studio, 








Unionville, Miss = 

REPRINTS, (TRIAL). LARGER OR- 

le per resrrint, Professional 8x10 enlarge- 

ments, 25c. Send picture or negative. Studio, River 
Grove, Mlinois, 








HAVE YOUR FAVORITE PICTURE IN COLORS 
on a beautiful photo mirror, 20c each; 2 for 35¢ 





coin). Send negatives. Rays Photo Rervice, La 
rosse, Wisconsin. 

YOUR MONEY NEVER BROUGHT MORE 
quality and prompt service. Roll developed, 8 prints 


on 
auc 


and two enlargements Excel Photo Service, 


Dubuque, Towa. 

SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS, RCLL DEVELOPED. 
eight sparkling prints, 2 enlargements, 25c. Ace 

Photo Service, Box 223, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








BRAUTIFUL. SNAPSHOTS! EIGHT PRINTS. 
two professional enlargements, 25¢ coin. North- 

western Kodak Finishers, La_ Crosse, Wisconsin. 

FOR TWO DIMES WE DEVELOP ANY SIZE 
film. Reprints, 2c. Enlargements 4x6, 5e. 





Wisconsin. 


'S SUITABL 4 


LaCrosse Photo Works, LaC 
2 BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEME 

















for framing with roll developed, j printed, 25c 
Photofilm._ B-2424 North Avenue, Chicago. 

MS DEVE nD, 25e COIN. TWO 5x7 

enlargements, 8 high glo ss Never Fade prints. 
Club _Photo Service, L aCrosse Wisconsin, 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED AN AND 2 EN- 


largements 20c¢ Reprints le each Howards, 
as67 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, Tilinois. 
S-HOUR SERVICE. FILM DEVELOPED, 8 
guaranteed prints, two portrait-like enlargements. 
if West_ Photo, Janesville _ Wisconsin, 
FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY SIZE, 25c¢ COIN, 
including two enlargements. Century Photo Serv- 
ice, Box 829, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
20 ) REPRINTS 25e. FILMS DEVELOPED, 16 
prints 25c. Enlargements 8x10 25c; 5x7 10c. 
Tow Photo, 2657 Neva, Chicago. 
30 BEAUTIFUL GU ARANTEED KODAK 
prints from your negatives only 
Service, Unionville, Missouri. 
Ss, $1 


20 REPRINTS, 25c. 100 REPRINT ROLLS 





ic. Rapid Film 











developed with 16 prints, 25c. Nordskog, 7, 
Maywood, Mlinois. 
20 REPRINTS 25c. FILM DEVELOPED 2 
prints each negative 25c,. Skrudland, 4118-5 
Overhill, Chicago 





HAND COL ORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH 
roll 25c. 40 reprints 50c, Colorgraph, Dunning 
Station, Chicago. 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH ROLL, 








Combination offer 2c Quick Film Service, 
Clarion, Towa , ey 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 2 PRINTS EACH 2hc; 

20 reprints 25c. Rose Photo, E-725 N. Noble, 
Ch licago rs 
FILMS DEVELOPED 2 PRINTS OF PACH | 

20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, E-5133 Ne vada, 


Chicago. 
ENLARGEMENT OF | EACH Pic TU RE ON YOUR 


















__ roll ec. Cut Rate Photos ville, Wisconsin, 
KODAK PRINTS tc EACH “IMPERIAL FILM 
Service, Uniony lle _Missouri, 
LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 
ABORTION-—LASTING IMMUNITY ONE 'N VAC- 
cination. Government license money back gu r- 
antee. Free abortion literature. Farmers Serum and 
Supply Company, Department M, Kansas ‘City, 
Missouri. 
A SUR-SHOT WORM OTL FOR PIGS. WRITE 
for prices Agents wanted Fairview Chemical 
Comps N's Humboldt, South 
STOP. “NECRO” WITH NEC ‘ROX. GUARAN 
teed. Write to Dr. A. W ‘hompson Labora- 
tories, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 
OLD GOLD WANTED 
$35 PER OUNCE FOR GOLD TEE TH, WATCH- 
es, jewelry, less small handling charge 100 per 


hipment received. Sat 
cl eerfully returned 
m of Commerce 


cent full cash value mailed de Ay Ss 
isfaction guaranteed or art 
Chicago Bankers or Chicag« [ 











are your references for honest deaths Licensed 
Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining 
Company, 300-Y Champlain Bldg., C icago 
GOLD NOW $35 OUNCE CASH FOR OLD 
gold teeth, crowns, bridgework, jewelry, Sekshan 
ay more because use dent Satisfaction 
or shipment returne Licensed by 
Government Ir "Weisburg's Gold 





544 Hennepin 








Company, Avenue Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
OUNCE FOR OLD GOED. 
bridges check — by 
return mail s Produce 
State Bank ! Company 
8 So. Eighth Minnesota 
a 
INDEPENDENT NORTHWEST" S LEADING 
silo line for over 30 years our proven types 
representing price 1 nge to suit your purse or pref 
erence. Includes the Utility, the: sensation of the 
season, a real silo—efficient, attractive and more 


enduring than Ps any silos represer A aS permanent 
— a 12x20 size at $108 atalog sent on 
request, without pai tion. Get mar prices and our 


Pay-Its-Way plan which enables you to have a silo 
and to pay for it out of extra profit the silo makes 
you. Independent Silo Company, 517 Pillsbury Ave., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MICHIGAN WAXED CONCRETE STAVE SILOS. 

‘ost serviceable silos ever sold. Write for litera- 
ture and prices. Michigan Silo Company, Peoria, 
TUinois. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 








SILOS eS 
OVER 22,000 SISALKRAFT SNOW FENCE 
silos built in 1934 proved their economy and 


per ton, annual cost 
for information now. 


First cost less than 50c 
Write 


value, 
less than 25c per ton. 


Sisalkraft Co., 206 W. Wacker, eae: 
CONCRETE SILOS AND CORN CRIBS—FREE 
catalogs, low prices, easy terms. Write stating 
size to Waterloo Concrete Corporation, Waterloo, or 
Iowa Concrete Crib | & Silo Company, des Moines, _ 


SONG “POEMS. WANTED _ 





tion at arrival. If for any reason the shipment is 
not satisfactory, the buyer will see that the poultry 
is properly fed and watered and returned = 
ately to the apes. the shipper standing ca 

charges one way, the buyer paying them the. ‘other 
way. Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good 
order, the ‘2 =. nig - refund the original pur- 
chase price. is shipped a considerable 
distance, the 4... “should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then return 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations, shippers 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders. 








LEGHORNS 



















































SONG POEMS WANTED. SPECIAL FREE E3 
amination offer, 50-56 plan. Indiana Song 
Bure iu, Salem, _Indi ina. ih 
__ TOBACCO 
SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—BUY DIRECT 
from our factory “‘Kentucky Pride’ manufac - 
ing chewing, 30 big twists, sv or natural, 
30 full size ” sacks smoking mild or natural, 
$1. 24 full size sweet {Ye . Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Murray ‘Tobacco Company, Murray, 
Kentucky. 
MAY WE SEND “YOU 3 DOZE N PLUGS CHEW- 
ing or sacks sn ing or 10 lbs. pipe or 
cigarette tobacco for $1 ; on tria ae silk socks 
free. Cariton_ » Company, sah, Kentucky. 
POSTPAID, YEAR OLD JU Ic Y MELLOW 
red leaf che y s 0. Smoking $1.10, 
action guarant ce Wilson, Dresden, 
nessee 
TOR ACC — 5 POUNDS CHEWING, $1; 10- 
$1.90 aE ld gy 10-$1.30 Guaranteed. 
Pay ye United Farmers, Cunningham, Ken- 
tucky 
10 LBS - MILD CHOICE BAS ¥ BURNING SMOK- 
ir $1 or red leaf chev $1.25. Satisfaction 
guar: muboad: Tobacco Union, B-6 18. Bandana, Ken- 
tucky. - 
TOBACCO > CHEWIN & POUNDS. Sic: 10- 
Best smoking Se; 10-$1.20,. Guaran- 
teec Pay postman. F sardwell, Kentucky, 
GooD MILD CHEWING we SMOKING TO- 
bacco, 10 pounds $1.25. ‘igarette burley, 5 
pounds $1. 1 United Farmer Mayi ield, Kentucky el 
POSTPAID GUARANTEED BEST MILD BUR- 
ley cigarette or pipe smoking leaf, 5 Ibs. $1. Box 
cigars _ free. Pierce Ford, Sedalia, Kentucky. ee 
TOBACCO POSTPAID. CLEAN FANCY RED- 
leaf chewing, 10 lbs. $1.60. Smoking $1.30. 
Guaranteed, Y Travis, Dresden, Tennessee. 
TOBACCO—POSTPAID GUARANTEED FANCY 
mild redleaf chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.60; smoking, 
$1.35. Avery Allmon, Gleason, Tennessee. 
fas ti WEEDERS 
WOND WEEDER—TWICE AS FAST AS 
hoe, better work, same price. Agents wanted. 
Link Company, Fargo, North _ Dakota. 


WHOLESALE OIL 


WE WANT A RELIABLE FARMER IN EACH 











township as our dealer on Archer lubricants, 
3urgess dry batteries, Sentinel radios and Archer 
Airlite battery chargers. We have a good proposi- 
tion for the right man. Write for further informa- 
tion. Give your age, and town and range number. 
Archer Petroleum Corp., Dept. 30, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

WOOL 

FARMERS WOOL—MADE INTO BLANKETS, 

robes, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send for 
circulars. Monticello’ Woolen Mills, Monticello, 
Wisconsin, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—-SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE 
commercial possibilities. Write immediately for 

information on how to proceed and ‘‘Record of In- 

vention’ form. Delays are dangerous in patent 

matters. Clarence A. O'Brien, 149-B “Adams Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

TALBERT DICK 
tation or inquiry information. 








NO CHARGE FOR CONSUL- 
418 Des Moines 


PULLETS, 
lected big 
Trapnested, 
best blood 
matings for 
ton, Iowa 


HIG HE: od 


DAY OLD. FROM OUR 2.500 SE- 
type heavy production winter layers. 
pedigreed foundation stock from world’s 
lines. Pullets 100-816, Cockerels best 
breeders 16c. Leghorn Land, Hopkin- 
“TANCRED AND TOM BAR 
bred on our own farm, 
Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 





G RADE 
L 
$5.9 


Sane 


bay 10 0 postpaid. 
roft, _ Iowa, 





r MINORCAS ; +: 

BIG TYPE, BIG_EGG BRED CHICKS 
our own White Minorea farm. July price reduc 

le per prepaid. Meventh year. Personius 

Minorca I airmont, Minnesota. 

DUCKS AND GEESE 

WANTED TO BUY WHITE PEKIN. ROUEN 
and Buff Orpington duck eggs Scheckel’s Hatch- 




















ery, Springbroo yk ca yw 
one TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY POULTS FROM 
selected breeders. Can supply big pe) Doing Rahn's 
Turkey Farm and Hatchery, Mountain Lake, Min- 
nesota 
BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS PREVENTED, 
treated. Pint $1.75, Quart $2.75. Williams 
Turkey Tonic, Monticello, Illinois, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





10,000,000 GUARANTEED CABBAGE on ate 
moss packed, good delivery guaranteed. Ballhe ad, 
Copenhagen, Savoy, Flatdutch, Glory, Rec Pos 
paid, 200-60c; 400-81; 1,.000-$1.60. ocaned. 
2,000-$2; 10,000-89 Collards, Kale, Kohlrabi, 
Endive, Brussels Sprouts, Mangel Beets at cabbage 
prices. Potatoes, Broccoli, Celery, Cauliflower, 50- 
35e; 200-$1. Catalog. Mellinger Seed Company, 
rth Lima, Ohio. 





PLANTS. MILLIONS STOCKY FIELD GROWN. 

June, July delivery. Cabbage: Goldenacre, Co- 
penhagen, Flatdutch, Ballhead. Postpaid 200-60c; 
500-$1.10; 1,000-$ Express 5,000-$4. Cauli- 
flower and celery, 100-50c; 500-$1.50; 
1,000-$2.50. 7 C ha ally 


Moss. packed. 
ares Myers Massillon, ¢ "Ohio. 
ARA 


N1 PLANTS, POST- 
ple’ y 5O0- $1. 10; 50: expressed, 1,000- 
10,000-$7.50. Buckeye Farms, Box 
J Youngstown, Ohio. 


IOWA GROWN, HARD, 

matoes and late cabbage 
fifty cents hundred. Riverside 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


1.65 
postpaid 
assorted. 

R. 















Bz 
1, 000-81. 
Catalog. 





TRANSPLANTED TO- 
plants, $4 thousand, 
Floral Company, 





ALFALFA 
ORDER NOW! PRICES RE- 
seeding on our limited stock 
of high grade South Dakota Twelve and guaranteed 
Grimm alfalfa seed. Wesodak Alfalfa Seed Exchange, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. Ae 
ALFALFA SEED PRICES GREATLY r RE DUCED. 
Write for samples and delivered prices. Orders 
subject 30-day testing privilege. N. D. Grimm 
Alfalfa Association (500 cooperating growers), 


DONT DELAY! _ 


duced for summer 








Fargo, _ North Dakota. 

HARDY ALFALFA SEED $7.50: GRIMM AL- 
falfa, $10; sweet clover, $5; red clover, $11. 

All 60 Ib. bushel. Track Concordia. Return seed if 










































Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa, _ not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. _ 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- BUY HARDIEST AL FAL FA SEED AND SWEET 

torneys, patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable clover direct from Sam Bober, Newell, South 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Dakota, and save money. 

CELE RY PLANTS _— 
BABY CHICKS CORDEN SELF BLANCHING: WHITE PLC MA: 

POATTINE T " * “ = emer Giant Pas ; 60e-100; 00 postpaic *-rompt 
STOUFFERS CHICKS, STATE. APPROVED, > * rec . 

hind tested, ent neaorbet. 545: 500-$26: shipment. F red Wiseman, Macomb, Illinois. 
Heavies $5.§ 95 100 $28 a0: Leschorns, Anoumas SEED CORN 

6.75; 500 tocks feds, Wyandotte ees FY “-FFER FADIA 
Orpingtons, § ‘ 5 00 $33.50; —“ aa et RELIABLE SEED “CORN ~ 

75. mines iate delivery *ostpaik 

books order, balance C. O. I). Big weekly hatches. REID’ S YELLOW DENT 


Just east Dubuque, Iowa, Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, 


Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


PROFESSOR KING'S 
amazingly low prices. 


“DAY-OLD CHICKS AT 
Famous for 18 years’ sci- 
entific breeding and quality. Big-type Rocks, Reds. 
Giants, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Light 
Brahmas. Two, three, four week old started chicks. 
Either sex. Thousands of satisfied customers report 
wonderful success, Write today for free folder, low- 
on prices, special offer. Iowa Hatchery, lowa City, 
owa. 
MOR - EGGSUPER 
horns, Anconas, 
Comb Reds, 
Silver Laced 
Reds, $7.40; 
6 ; Assorted, 
sands weekly. 











Ss. LEG- 
Single 
$6.90; 
Comb 


QUALITY CHICK 
$6.40: Minoreas, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 

Wyandottes, Langs hans, Rose 

White Giants, $7.90; Heavy mixed, 
$5.50 Prepaid. with cash. Thou- 
Cc atalog free. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, 
Box 110, Mexico, Missouri. 

CHIX—AT NEW LOW PRICES. PARTR 
White, Barred and Buff Rocks; Silverlaced and 
White Wyandottes; Orpingtens; Rhode Island Reds 
and Whites; White, Buff and Brown Leghorns; 
Buff Minoreas, Sussex and Giants; White Leghorns 
mated with trapnested cockerels. White View 
Hatchery, 235 East Franklin, Peoria, Illinois. 
BAGRY'S BIG. TYPE  LEGHORNS 
Rocks, Wryandottes, Orpingtons, prepaid, g 
per 100; Heavy Assorted $6.30 per 100. World’s 
champion layers in 1932. Prompt shipments. Loss 
replacement guarantee. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry 
Farm, Box 616, Sedalia, Missouri 
CERTIFIED Core WHITE LEGHORNS 
eavy Mixed, § tarred, V 
Rocks ; Reds, Tivalnebase and 
dottes, $6.50 per 100. Postpaid. 100 
Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, Iowa 
GRACE’S TRIPLE A BIG-TYPE LI 
$6.50 per 100. Heavy breeds, $6.75 
$5.50. Prepaid. 100 per cent live 
teed. Immediate shipments. Grace's 
9, Chillicothe, Missouri. 


HIGHEST GRADE 











IDGE, 














AND 
Buff 
Wyan- 
alive arrival, 
+HORNS, 
5. Assorted, 
rival guaran- 
Hatchery, Box 











~ TANCRED LEGHORN 





chicks. Reduced prices for balance of season. Not 
“‘hatchery’’ chicks. Catalog free. Eggland Farms, 
Mt. Vernon, Towa, 


MOTHER BUSH © HIC KS. I 

prices effective ‘ockerels 
hatching. Write for pink price 
Clinton, Missouri. 


~_ STARTED CHICKS _—_ 


STARTED CHICKS. STRONG, HE ALTHY, PURE 

bred chicks up to three weeks old. These varieties 
only: White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb 
Reds, White Wyandottes, White Leghorns. Sexed 
pullets or cockerels when arranged for in advance. 


REDUCED § SUMMER 
) 20 breeds 
“Bash Hatchery 





list. 

















Prices reasonable. Duer’s Hatchery & Supply Co., 

Eagle G 1TOVE owa 

DON'T GAMBLE ON EARLY CHICK LOSSES. 
Order started chicks from Prof King. Two, 

three, four weeks old. Pullets and cockerels. Big- 

type, healthy chicks from purebred and Antigen 

blodtested flocks. Leading breeds. Low prices. lowa 


_Towa 


we. E D RIGHT 


Hatchery, Iowa City, 


STARTED CHICKS me the 


right priced right ullorum dn S11 per 
100 and up Pa a ty Started nick Hatchery, 
Brooklyn, Towa. 


TWO WEF K OL ip 1 EGHORNS $9.25, HEAVIES, 
£10.2 r ar Guaranteed strong, healthy. 
Hamtiten Ly Bancroft, Towa 








8. r arm 


POULTRY 

NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

overning any transaction between buyer 
seller, who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects adver- 
tisers and buyers to comply with the following 
ent: Where mature poultry is purchased on 
—_ representations, without inspection, the seller 
pon receipt of the purchase price will ship the 
poultry to the buyer, with the privilege of examina- 

















2 tests showed 98 per cent. Old 
corn grown in Polk County. Yielded 50 bushels per 
acre. Shelled, butted and tipped. Price 2 
bushel. Seed you can depend upon. 
drought counties. Twice sorted. Only choice ears 


Scott Gibson Mitchellville, lowa 
SOYBEANS 


AND ILLINI SOYBEAN 


Carefully selected 








MANCHU SEED. RE- 


cleaned. Graded to less than 2 per cent splits. 
Germination 96 per cent. Bags of 2 bushel each 
Bags free. $1.50 per bushel. Use inoculation. 


Urbana Culture is clean, easy to use and field test- 
ed. 2 bushel size 50c. 5 bushel size $1. Postpaid 
to_ you. Wayne A. Robinson, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
TREATED NANCY HALL POTATO PLANTS $1 
thousand postpaid. Smyth & McGill, Gleason, 
Tennessee 














Ad 7 
Livestock News 
On June 19, the Holbert Horse Import- 
ing Company, of Greeley, Iowa, received 
another importation of 20 stallions. This 
makes 80 head of stallions they have im- 
ported from Europe during the present 


season. Mr. Holbert will leave for Europe 
early this fall to buy and contract for 
stallions to be brought over during the 
fall and winter months. He reports a 
great demand for good stallions. The 
great difficulty is to find stallions good 
enough for the discriminating buyers. 
Farmers are demanding better stallions 


than they did a few years ago, 


Towa, are 
yearling 


Bochman Bros., of Holstein, 
advertising a very choice red 


Scotch Shorthorn bull for sale, sired by 
Imp. Cambus Goldsmith, and he_ wil! 
make an excellent herd bull for some 
breeder. He is red, low to the ground 
and a real quality bull. Bochman Bros. 
also have four nice young bulls by the 
same sire. Write these boys or go and 
see these bulls. 

Morris Dowling, Valley Junction, Iowa, 
has 75 good Poland China spring pigs, 
mostly by Promotor, and he is one of 
the boys who never fails to have the good 
ones. While there, we saw the best fall 
sow he has ever owned, and he has owned 
some good ones. We think this sow the 
best we have ever seen at this time of 
the year We will tell you more about 


the Dowling offering later in the fall. 


es an 
about 


McKay, Ida Grove, Towa, has only 
30 Poland China spring pigs this 
year, but some of these are the best he 
has ever raised. These are sired by 
High Tension, a boar bred by Henry Dorr. 
Mr. McKay will have a number of good 
herd boar prospects to sell the coming 
fall. 
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The Markets 











Price Outlook in Terms of Percentay 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as 
pared with the average for the corresponding Wee, 
for the ten-year period, 1925 to 1934. This elj 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figures fq 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago and a Yea 
ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of ot 
commodities may be made by noting the tren id 
retail prices paid by farmers and Fisher’s wh 




















































price index. a 
© — 
Pel : 
ad < 2 
2 | =| "1% 
n °& é 
aletzate 
Retail prices paid by farmers ....) 91! 91. | ; 
Fisher's index number .............. 97 97) 9 
Cattle—Chicago— 
1,200-lb, fat cattle 1 1? 
1,100 Ib, fat eattio OF 7 
Canners and cutters l 49 
MEI, \ deni cisbvareic died ubounesiseiibebehes 6 6] 
Hogs—Chicago— | 
Heavy hogs 105/110/122) 57 
Light hogs 102)/108/119 33 
MEE: ingoneseeupicnadinnsuacl> LOO|1LO3\ 116 4) 
Sows (smooth and rough) 106/109)1 
, Seen 
SAT DB ccccccccccoccccceccccsecsocococccsees 
Grain—Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 
Wheat, No. 2 red .... | 
Wheat, No, 2 northerr ‘ | 





Grain—On lowa Farm 
Corn . 


tgolizs 124! 





Oats .... 96/100 108 
Wheat, No. 2 7 Bal 88] 90) 87 
Wool and Hides— | | 
Light cow hides—Chicago ........ | 66) 74) 79) 6 
Mill-F eeds— | | | 
Cottonseed meal—Milwaukee ....) 85) 86) 95) 7] 
Linseed _meal—Milwaukee 0) 89 
Bran—Kansas City . 4/103 
Shorts ansas City 99 





ay 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago .......... 
No. alfalfa—Kansas City 


Other Farm Products— 





Butter— f 
Red clover seed—C 
Timothy —Chicago 
Cotton—New York .. 
Eggs—Chicago ....... 
Fat. hens——Chicago 

Provisi Chi 
Lard 
Ham 
—— 

F utures—Chicago— 

— 


September 
Lard— 
July 
Reptember ee 
Industrial Products— 
Pig iron—Birmingham 
Copper—New York 
Crude petroleam—New York 

















Crude rubber ... 52] 51] 63 
eee ecocees 102/)102) 90/\104 
Financial— | | 

Interest. “30 to 90 reed ee | | 
‘ew York ... | 7! 26 
Industrial stocks 83) 75 
Railroad stocks $0) 51 
Public utility stock: 41] 31 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
et ge week by week for the past eight weeks 

ach week is compared with the 1925-1934 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mat 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Shicep and 
lamb receipts are combined. 


HOGS 








May 19 to 
May 26 to 
June 2 to 
June 9 to 
June 16 to 





CATTLE 
May 4 .... veeeee] 07! 69/121 
ee | 





April 28 to 
May 5 tol 
ay 12 to 18 
May 19 to 25. 
May 26 to June 1 
June 2to 8 .. 
June 9to 15. 
June 16 to 2° 















OS Ee Se Sear 91/103) 72 
May 5 to 11 103/102) 66 
May 12 to 18 91} 94! 84 
May 19 to 25 .. 83) 93) 7 
May 26 to June TO] $3) 6 
June 2to 8 77| 86! 61 
June 9 to 15: 73| 88} 61 


June 16 to 22 




















LAMBS 
April | to May 4 1 91/103 67 
May 11 ‘ 102) 74 
May 12 . 94 i 
May 19 to 93) 48 
May 26 to J 83} Oo 
June 2 to 50) fo 
June 9 to a8! bo 
June 16 to 6s 
Torahed Supplies 
The following table gives the percentage 
year average, 1925 to 1934, for the cor ! 
weeks for the visible supplies of corn, ‘ 
oats and the storage stocks of butter an ec 
| | 
| | 
= | © : Fe 
a a S =) oe 
OLE] oi ais 
May 4 BO) 39} 52) 2! 68 
May 11 53! 38! 53!) S- =] 
May 18 48) 36 54 1 si os 
May 25 44) 35) 5510s =4 
June 1 44) 34) 5610) =4 
June 8 38/ 31] 51/104) OY 
June 15 33) 29] 49/100) fC 
June 22 35| 28) 471110! «8 
Railroad Loadings 
Figures show percentage for two weeks ¢! i 
June 8, 1935 the 1925-1934 ten-year 
age for the corresponding period: Coal and mo 
99 per cent, grain 68 per cent, livestock . Ln 
cent, lumber 51 per cent, ore 62 per cent. 4 


miscellaneous products 66 per cent, 
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LGIAN MARES TO BE GIVEN AWAY 
A picnic of horsemen and their families 
to be held at Monticello, Iowa, Satur- 
y, July 13, sponsored by the Holbert 
arse Importing Company, of Greeley, 
wa, All horsemen and their families 
. invited. Mr. Holbert especially urges 
< customers and all members of Hol- 
srt Colt Clubs to attend. Each of these, 
» arriving at the grounds, is expected to 








. as 
Week ister and will be given a number for 
he he drawing. Holders of lucky numbers 
ia i] be given one of the following prizes: 





1A ree let 











the rst, a purebred two-year-old sorrel Bel- 


“@... mare; second, a grade Belgian filly; 
4 ird, flynets; fourth, halter; fifth, comb 
ad brush. 

The gathering will be interstate in 
paracter, for customers and friends from 
eighboring states are expected. Monti- 
lio is preparing to be host, at the fair 
rounds, to 4,000 people interested in 
se production. It is safe to predict 
“Bhat alt Holbert customers and club mem- 
Miers that are near enough to be there 
3 ij] attend. They can enjoy the picnic, 
eet their friends and many others in- 
rested in raising good horse stock, and 
#Bach one will have a chance to draw the 
| MBurebred Belgian filly and acquire foun- 
i M@ation stock for a good purebred Belgian 


erd 

There will be speeches by men of 
8 BB.ominence and short talks by officers 
>) Mer some of the colt clubs. Music will be 

wrnished by the Monticello band. Pic- 
-. Mickers must bring their lunch baskets. 
nonade will be furnished on the 
yunds 
The Holbert Company sponsored a pic- 
at Atlantic, Iowa, in June last year, 
7 Bnd it estimated that 2,500 happy 
ople attended. There was much inter- 
st in the drawing for the prizes last 
and similar prizes to be given away 
his year will create a lot of fun and 
nthusiasm. Mr. Holbert expects to hold 
hese picnics annually from now on, se- 


was 


ear, 





ecting a new location each year. 
° NT : 
Livestock News 
The Shorthorn sale, at Marshalltown, 


fowa, June 20, under the able direction of 
J ‘oo. H. Lewis, was well attended. De- 
+ 8 sirable, well bred cattle were presented, 
“tok However, some of them were not in the 
‘210 Bihichest flesh to bring their real worth. 
da The top of the sale was a young July 31, 
19) 83 1934, bull, that was not cataloged, name- 
4) 8 ly Rosedale Champion, consigned from 
7! 66 the good herd of J. R. Fleming, Glad- 
7| 4 Bibrook, Iowa, and selling for $150, to J. M. 
4) 9 Neil, also of Gladbrook. Browndale Royal 
‘8! 78 HB2d, the Renton Fricke bull entry, sold for 
4 4 the same price, $150, to Fred Sindt, Rein- 
i104 beck, Iowa. The top female was Princess 
| Royal and red October heifer calf, from 
7] og MBF. H. Meyers’ consignment, Waverly, 
'3| 73 Flowa, selling for $142.50, to M. L. Lyman, 
ty 5! Micentral City, Iowa. Eighteen bulls aver- 
——< Biaved $100; 27 females, $83; 45 head, $90. 
Auctioneers Halsey and Mason did the 
. selling. We list those selling for $100 and 
wer, not mentioned above: Bulls—Lot 31, 
ento HRénaud & Brignon, Searsboro, Iowa, $130; 
Bs, 37, W. A. Ferguson, Dows, Iowa, $117.50 
verage ), Henry Busse, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
tee $100; 41, Wayne Yoakam, Hedrick, Iowa, 
$100; 44, Lee Glenning, Union, Iowa, $120; 
414, Fred Meier, Haverhill, Iowa, $100; 45, 
Wilbur Lair, Marshalltown, Iowa, $95; 48, 
Clare O. Myers, Beaman, Iowa, $105; 49, 
Paul Collins, .Marshalltown, Iowa, $105. 
Females—Lot .2, Clement Larson, Callen- 
der, Iowa, $100; 9, C. Thulin, LeGrand, 
lowa, $127.50;.14, Clement Larson, $130; 
5, G. W. Nibbelink, Pella, Iowa, $100; 31, 

Renaud & Brignon, $130. 
The Henry Whitford & Son Shorthorn 
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gle, at Volga, Iowa, June 24, occurred at 
atime when farmers were unusually busy 
lowing corn and making hay. However, 
a good crowd was in attendance from 
Wisconsin, Mlinois and a wide section of 
bwa. The top of the sale was Golden 
Rose 6th and bull calf, selling for $250, to 
Richard H. Thomas, Scales Mound, II. 
The top bull, Browndale Hero, went to 
John Henney & Son, Monticello, Iowa, at 





185. The 12 bulls, with three of them 
less than twelve months old, averaged 
95; 388 females, with 16 open heifers, 
ide an average of $100 each, and the 


head brought a general average of $101. 
Auctioneers were John Halsey and C. G. 
Mason. We list those selling for $100 and 











er: Bulls—Lot 1, F. W. Benjegerdes & 
_ Castalia, Iowa, $125; 4, H. A. Bassert, 
swags ille, Wis., $100; 6, John Henney & 
- $185: 7, W. D. Nordyke & Son, Rich- 
nd, Towa, $135; 9, Crawford Bros., Post- 
le, Iowa, $100: 10, L. C. Belden, Volga, 
bra, $100. Females—Lot 14, Virgil Mc- 
> ee Iowa, $112.50; 16, J. F. 
‘ » Sun Prairie, Wis., $102.50; 17, Les- 
. la nd, Monona, Iowa, $105; 19, Rich- 
and H. Thomas, Seales Mound, II1., $250; 





2 Dr. F J. Neiman, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
<*>, Richard H. Thomas, $132.50; 24, 
nd Bruch, Blairstown, Iowa, $112.5 


4 2h 33, J. F. Clary, $130, $157.50, $150: 
vlland Bruch, $100; 37, Otto Andregg, 
Bruch, River, Iowa, $115; 38, Rolland 
Tuch, $122.50: 40, J. F. Clary, $112.50 


2, Otto Andregg, $137.50; 50, E. BE. Owens, 













Milam urg, Iowa, $125; 53, J. F. Clary, 
Jane’ Shorthorn sale at Galesburg, IIL, 
Ral Lc.” under the able management of 
a onsley, was well attended by breed- 
— Towa, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
at It was the former John Jenkins 
‘ at Columbus Junction, Iowa, which 
Nam in its entirety last fall to R. G. 

*nson, Washington, Ill, and Mr. 





ns 





interests were such that he 
wn the give the cattle his attention; 
ithout e dispersion. The animals sold 
i a guarantee, and included cows 















as twelve years and calves as 
young as six months, sold as individual 
lots. Bennett. Bros. consigned seven 
young bulls and eight open heifers; Dr. 
oO. P. Bennett, one May yearling bull, and 
Leslie Farms, two bulls. The top of the 
sale was a tried bull, Sni-A-Bar Gondo- 
lier, that sold for $235, to Finegan Bros,, 

srimfield, Ill. Dr. Bennett's bull, by 
Maxwalton Referee, sold for $185, to B. 
F. Humphrey, Lovington, Ill. In females, 
Clary Bros., Sun Prairie, Wis., paid $205 
for Augusta 118th; F. W. Harding, Jr., 
Waukesha, Wis., paid $205 for Pretty 
Maid 4th. Only three calves sold at foot 
with their dams. The 15 bulls averaged 
$140 and the 33 females $122, making a 
greneral average of $130 on 48 head. John 
Halsey was the auctioneer. We list those 
selling for $100 and over: Bulls—Lot 1, 
Finegan Bros., $235; 3, Earl Maher, Elm- 


as old 


wood, I11., $105; 34, Wm. Hasenkamp, 
Bloffs, IL, $100; 35, J. E. Atkinson, Rose- 
ville, Ill, $135; 86, 37, A. C. Barr, Mon- 
mouth, II., $100, $120; 38, L. D. Lipton, 
Orion, Ii., $180; 39, Joe Rose Genesee, 
Ill., $135; 40, Aug. Rinker & Son, Grand 


Ridge, IIL, 
Lovington, Ill., 


$195; 
$185, 


50, 52, B. F. Humphrey, 


$155; 58, Ed Zundahl, 


Mt. Morris, Il1., $230. Females—Lot 8, W. 
Cc. Anderson & Son, West Liberty, Iowa, 
$150; 9, Homer Page, Vermont, Ill, $125; 


$155; 11 
$112.50; 


10, A. G. 
G. S. Thompson, 


Artman, Elizabeth, IIL, 
Elmwood, IIL, 


12, Clary Bros., Sun Prairie, Wis., $205; 
16, B. F. Humphrey, $110; 17, F. W. Har- 
ding, Jr., Waukesha, Wis., $110; 19, 24, 
J. S. Wolf, Williamsburg, II, $102.50, 
$100; 26, A. G. Artman, $200; 28, F. W. 
Harding, Jr., $205; 30, Clary Bros., $125; 
33, John Entken, Yates City, Ill, $115; 42, 
R. D. Arnold, Sterling, Il., $200; 44, A. ¢ 


Ill., $150; 45, Dr. O. P. 
Clary Bros., $102.50; 47, 
Bennett, $100, $100, $125. 


Hensel, Lamoille, 
Bennett, $130; 46, 
48, 49, Dr. O. P. 


The Iowa Milking Shorthorn sale, at 
Waterloo, Iowa, June 25, under the man- 
agement of Will Johnson, was well at- 
tended by cattlemen from all sections of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Included in the sale were at least twelve 
bulls that were from eight to ten months 
old and about a half-dozen heifers of the 
same age, which of course sold at prices 
that did not make a high average. A 
number of the young cattle were unfitted 
and showed evidence of the past drouth 


and shortage of feed. The top of the 
sale was Walcott View White Sox, a 
January yearling bull from the Walter 
Dietz herd, selling for $200, to Frank 
Giese, Walcott, Iowa. Walcott View 
Model, another choice bull from the same 
herd, sold for $165, to the Amana Society. 
Fair Acres Jim, a nine months old bull 
calf by Borg Farms Warrior, and from 
the herd of J. E. Fravel, brought $110, 
and went to Ludwig Leyh, Sumner, Iowa. 
The red nine months old bull calf, War 
Call, from the W. C. Davies herd, went 
to S. E. Smith, West Branch, Iowa, at 
$119. In females, E. M. Mitchell & Sons, 


teinbeck, Iowa, 


signment, 


presented the strong con- 
and their four head averaged 
$138.50 each. The top was Cloverton 
Julian, an excellent two-year-old, pur- 
chased to go into the good herd of Henry 
Berghoefer & Son, Hampton, Iowa, at 
$150. August Bachle & Sons, Maynard, 
paid $150 for Jeanette, from the Fravel 
herd. White Ellen went to J. L. Leeper, 
Clarksville, Iowa, at $135. Cloverton 
Madeline was selected by W. P. Duncan, 
Alden, Iowa, at $145. Cloverton Hazel 
was the bargain of the lot, at $125, going 
to Stanley M. Edson, Ionia, Iowa. The 
splendid red coming two-year-old Fair- 
view Red Lass, was bought by Alfred 
Larson, West Branch, Iowa, at $102.50, 
from the herd of Glenn A. Ludwig. 
Martha, the W. C. Davies cow, brought 
$125, and went to Noran Shaver, New 
Providence, Iowa, and Jessie to Nels 
Hallstrom, Fairmont, Minn., at $107.50. 
Fifteen bulls averaged $84; 14 cows and 
bred heifers, $110 each, with 11 open 
heifers at $70, and the 40 head a general 
average of $90. John Halsey was the 
auctioneer. 


Dell Wright & Son, 
advertising 15 head of the best Angus 
bulls they have ever raised. These are 
all Blackeaps, Blackbirds and Trojan 
Ericas. They have some real herd head- 
ing bulls for sale. These bulls range in 
from 10 to 22 months. If you want 
an Angus bull, by all means go and see 
these bulls. Please mention this paper. 


Sanborn, Iowa, are 


age 


Brazee & Madsen, 
advertising 25 good 
year-old bulls for sale. These are bred 
in the purple and are splendid individu- 
als. This firm can satisfy you in quality 
of bull and in price. 3y all means, go 
and these bulls. 


Harlan, 
yearling 


Iowa, are 


and two- 


see 


Some very choicely bred Spotted Po- 
land China sows are advertised for sale 
in this issue by F. L. Jackson, Yetter, 
Iowa. These are bred to his noted junior 
champion boar, Melmost, for July and 
August farrow. If you want bred sows, 
by all means send Mr. Jackson your or- 
der. Please mention this paper when 
writing him. 


Judge George A. Johnson, of Creston, 
Iowa, owner of one of the best bred Here- 
ford herds in southern Iowa, will make 
a sale the coming fall, and he will have 
one of the splendid offerings that will be 
sold this year. He will have some fine 
bulls in this sale, among which will be 
some good herd bull prospects and some 
very choice cows and heifers. We will 
tell you more about this sale later in the 
season, but in the meantime just make 


' up your mind to attend if you want some 


well bred Domino cattle. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





. 
Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Aug. 12—Miller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—Maasdam Farm, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Sale at Hedrick, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—Mercer County Angus Breeders 
Assn., Aledo, Ill; Hugh McWhorter, 
Secretary. 

BROWN SWISS 

Sept. 12—Brown Swiss Breeders Sale, In- 
dependence, Iowa. Bruce A. Porter, 
Sale Director, 621 N. Fifteenth Street, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 

GUERNSEYS 

July 10—Dairy Cattle Sale, Independence, 
Iowa. Arthur A. Satterlee, Sale Direc- 
tor, Independence, Iowa. 

Sept. 19—Purebred Guernsey Breeders 
Sale, Independence, Iowa. Arthur A, 
Satterlee, Sale Director, Independence, 
Iowa, 

HEREFORDS 

Sept. 21—Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, 

Iowa. C. W. Hendricks, Mgr. 
HOLSTEINS 

July 10—Dairy Cattle Sale, Independence, 
Iowa. Arthur A. Satterlee, Sale Direc- 
tor, Independence, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 
1—FE. E. Owens, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
McCracken & Son, Gowrie, 


Oct. 
Oct. 14—Henry 
Iowa. : 
Oct. 17—Breeders Annual Fall Sale, Webs 
ster City, Iowa. Will Johnson, Sale 
Mer., 3709 Sixth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, 
Nov. 2—Helfred Farms, Route 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Aug. 16—Henry Berghoefer & Son, Hamp- 


ton, Iowa. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 5—Oswald Strand (Annual Sale), 

Manly, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7T—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Towa. 
Oct. 21—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa, 


POLAND CHINAS 
Aug. 16—Henry Berghoefer & Son, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 
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Livestock News 

J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Iowa, well 
known Poland China breeders, have one 
of the best senior yearling boars we have 
seen this spring. This is Paragon, by 
Master's Equal, the first prize boar at 
the Iowa State Fair in 1933. The dam 
of this boar was the grand champion 
sow, Model Queen. This boar is going 
to make trouble for some of the boys at 
the fairs this coming fall. This firm has 
a nice crop of pigs and will make a sale 


some time in October. 
The Angus sale, on June 12, held at 
Meadow View Farm, Mt. Sterling, IL, 


owned by W. D. Mobley, was well at- 
tended and an excellent offering was 
presented, The top of the sale was Per- 
petuation, a September bull calf, selling 
to Robert Cresup, White Heath, IIl., for 
$250. The cattle went to buyers from 
Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky and Illinois, 
Ten bulls averaged $170 and 54 lots av- 


eraged $117.33. N. G. Kraschel was the 


auctioneer. 


Swiss sale, 


The Brown under the able 
direction of Bruce Porter, at Independ- 
ence, Iowa, June 19, was well attended. 


The top of the sale was Vogel Jr., a four- 
year-old bull, selling for $155, to Marcus 
J. Kehoe, Hopkinton, Iowa. The highest 
priced female was Jewell’'s Queen Maud, 
selling for $145, to Ed Hodek, Belle Plaine, 
Iowa. Thirty-nine head of bulls and 
females, with several calves dropped as 
late as March and April, 1935, made a 
general average of $80. Auctioneer H. S. 
Duncan was on the block and worked 
hard for the success of the sale. 


Miller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa, breeders of 
high-class Angus cattle, will offer a se- 


lect draft from their well known herd on 
August 12, which will be one of the best 
offerings of well bred Angus to sell this 
year. Detailed information will appear 
later. Apply for the catalog at once, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. Address, Miller & Kemp, 
Olin, Iowa. 





HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALE. Oakdale 
Farceur, the greatest breeding son of Farceur, 

heads our stud. Our Belgians are noted for their 

quality, size and substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


BELGIAN STALLIONS 
Sorrels with silver mane and tail and strawberry 
roan registered Belgian stallions for sale, two, three 
and four-year-olds ready for rag en mag aa and 
not high priced. Black Mamm« as a so for sale. 
FRED CHANDLER {AR iTON, 10W A 


LIVESTOCK ¢ AUCTIONEERS 


A. W. THOMPSON 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
for the leading breeders of 











America. 


NEBR. 


Selling 
Write early 


for dates. 
2300 HARWOOD ST LINCOLN, 








Don’t feed worms. Use your high 

priced feed in putting on gains. Hon- 
est Dollar Hog Worming Oil gets com- 
mon worms with little trouble or expense. 
Dose: one-half ounce to 50-lb. pig. Order 
from your Ideal Sales Co. feed dealer or 
send $3 per quart, postage paid. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Worming syringe $1.25. 


IDEAL SALES COMPANY 
208 Elm Street DES MOINES, IOWA 














WORTH A DOLLAR 


say many Farmers / 








iz FREE from your 
VETERINARIAN 


Get in touch with your Veterinarian 
at once and ask him for a copy of 
this new ‘‘LIVESTOCK Market and 
Record Book’’—44 pages of facts 
and figures you need for the 
best success with livestock during 
these ee. New ideas about feed- 
ing—new ene about mar- 
keting. This k contains valuable 
information. regarding the diseases and 
disorders of hogs, beef and dairy cattle, 
lambs, sheep, horses, mules, poultry, ete. 
Tells of the importance of vaccination in 
prevention of disease. Publisher's price 25¢ 
per copy if ordered from us, but FREE 
from your Veterinarian. See your Veteri- 
narian without delay! 

ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 

101-C West 11th St Kansas City, Mo. 


Shorthorns 


The tdeal ~~, = for the 












Corn-Bel 
They are dual purpose, i. e 
produce prime and an 


abundance of : : 

Beef Shorthorn cows raise their 
calves well and Shorthern steers 
are the best gainers and make high quality beef. 


. Milking Shorthorns rank high in the produc- 
tion of milk, average close to the desired 4% 
butterfat content. 

Milking Shorthorns when dry flesh up readily 


and make good beef 
Polled Shorthorns have the characteristics of 
the horned types, embracing both beef and_milk- 
ing, and have the added feature of being Polled 
ese are some of the reasons why this breed 
is preferred by farmers to any others 
‘or literature, rules, etc., address 


American Shorthorn Breeders’*Assn. 


DAIRY, COW , SALE 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1935 


50 HEAD 
30 GUERNSEYS, 20 HOLSTEINS 














A real lot of g od producing young cow and 
heifers, many with € A. Records Several of the 
offering Bang tested. Arthur A. Satterlee, Sates 


Director. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS 


~~ CHOICE ANG 1U S BULLS 


We are offering 15 of t t Angus bulls we 
have ever raised Blackcap “pheckbinns and Trojan 
Ericas from 10 to 22 mon ths old some real herd 
se propositions Write or come and them 
DELL WRIGHT & SON SANBOR x IOWA 


HEREFORDS a 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Long yearling and two-year-old registered Here- 
ford bulls for sale with good heads, heavy bone, dark 
curly a ae the right kind at a right price. Also 
cows with calves by and bred _heifer: 

FRED c HANDLE R Cc HARITON, IOWA 


25 CHOICE HE REFORD BULLS 


strictly choice yearling and 

some real herd bulls. _ The 
very choicest blood Vrite or come and see 
them Me m this 


BR AZER, & | MADSEN HARLAN, IOWA 


SHORTHORNS —__ 
“Choice | Shorthorn Bulls For ¢ 


We are offer outstanding red Scotch bull for 
sale, sired by lt Dp "C an bus Goldsmith and out of a 
beg rd cov u shoul see this bull Also 5 

ing bull 3 Z same sire 


xd 
boc HMAN BROS 








We are offering 25 
92-year-old bulls for sale 





Sale 


Ad 5 
He ILSTEIN, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Spotted Poland China Bred Sows 


I am offering 25 Spotted Poland China bred sows 





and gilts, bred to the junior c! ampion ae *Imost, for 
August and September farrow. The are good. 
Write me at once. Address 

F. L. JACKSON YE TTER, IOWA 








__TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 
BRED GILTS 


Boars and fall pigs, either sex. Well 
grown—good litters—double_ treated. 
Prompt shipment, 


J. J. NEWLIN 


WANTED 


Jobs on livestock farms for students. 
Work on show circuits especially de- 
sired. Write 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Animal Husbandry Dept. Ames, Iowa 


Grimes, Iowa 














80 HORSEPOWER V-8 
TRUCK ENGINE 


The Ford V-8 80 h. p. engine is an 
ideal power plant for haulage work. It 
has ample power for tough jobs. Yet it 


is as economical to run as a four. 


Important features include: Dual car- 
buretion, exhaust valve seat inserts, 
high-leaded bronze floating connecting 
rod bearings, cast alloy crankshaft and 
eam shaft, light weight alloy pistons, a 
new crankease ventilator, and large im- 


peller type water pumps. 


The compactness of the V-type engine 
together with its new forward location 
gives greater loading space ahead of the 


rear axle. 


Ford also offers the low cost Engine 
Exchange Plan and other exchange 
privileges—such as generator, fuel 
pump, carburetor, etc.—that ma- 
terially reduce maintenance 
costs. 





55 0) 0) AND 


F.0.8. DETROIT 





MORE 


THAN EVER AMERICA’S 


UMAN nature is much the same—everywhere. If 





a driver likes his truck he takes good care of it... 
But if it is hard to ride . . . if it lacks power or speed 
.. . if the brakes won’t hold and need frequent adjust- 
ments—if the clutch slips or the engine over-heats—look 


out, for there is a truck that’s headed for the scrap heap. 


Drivers brag about their Ford V-8’s—they like the way 
the 80 h. p. engine handles heavy loads. They like the 
husky full-floating rear axle with torque-tube drive and 


the new centriforce 





radius rods—the rib-cooled brakes 
clutch and the comfort of the roomy insulated cab. 
Drivers take good care of their Ford V-8 trucks—they 


haul more tons more miles and earn owners more profits. 


Regardless of your haulage needs you will find }) 
investigation that Ford V-8 trucks will do a better job 


at less cost per ton mile. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


Easy Terms Through Universal Credit Com- 
pany — the ‘Authorized Ford Finance Plan. 














GREAT TRUCK VALUE 


